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Editorial 





ATOMIC ENERGY AND THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


When the necessity of an international control of atomic 
energy first became apparent it was hoped that this prob- 
lem could be isolated from traditional power politics, and 
that its successful solution could provide a new pattern 
for settlement in other fields. Because of the novelty of 
atomic energy (which meant absence of established preju- 
dices and vested interests), and its powerful impact on 
the imagination, this hope was not quite unfounded; but it 
was not fulfilled. The slow progress of the negoti- 
ations in the UNAEC and the general deterioration 
of East-West relations have produced a state of 
affairs which was strikingly illustrated by the de- 
bate in the General Assembly in Paris: Atomic en- 
ergy has become one among the many controversial 
issues of the day, and its long-range, paramount 
significance for the security of mankind has been 
all but forgotten in the glare of the acute conflict over the 
rule of Berlin and the fate of Germany. 

When President Truman decided to send Justice Vinson 
to Moscow the official motivation of this step was to present 
directly to Stalin the serious view the Americans hold of 
the atomic energy deadlock. The President might or might 
not have acted in a genuine belief that this problem is in 
a class by itself, and must be discussed, as it were, “au 
dessus de la melee.” None of the politicians, writers or 
speakers who commented on the proposed mission took 
notice of the official motivation. Nobody attempted to evalu- 
ate the plan from the point of view of the chances it had 
to break the UNAEC deadlock. Instead, it was discussed 
—and unanimously condemned—as an attempt at “appease- 
ment” at the height of the Berlin crisis. 

On a day when atomic control was under discussion in 
the General Assembly, reading of half a dozen newspapers 
and listening to several radio commentators revealed that 
not one of the reporters had bothered to ascertain the true 
subject of the controversy; it was merely another clash 
in the cold war, and the purpose of the debate was not to 
seek a solution, but to inflict as much ignominy on the 
adversary as possible. Most commentators said that the 
Soviet Union refuses to accept inspection, some that she 
wants only “national”, and not “international” inspection. 
All decried her insistence on immediate destruction of 
American atomic bombs, but when, in a sudden reversal 
of his stand of a day before, Vishinsky dropped this re- 
quest and suggested simultaneous conclusion of two con- 
ventions—one outlawing atomic weapons and one establish- 
ing control mechanisms—this belated acceptance of the 
often reiterated American thesis that outlawing and con- 
trol must be contained in a single “package”, was denounced 
as an “Asiatic maneuver”. 

II 

Let us recall what led to the UNAEC deadlock. It was 
the question whether effective international control of atom- 
ic energy requires international ownership or, at last man- 
agement of all activities leading to the production of “nu- 
clear fuels” (which, unfortunately, are also nuclear ex- 
plosives) in militarily significant amounts (this being the 
thesis of the U.S.), or whether this control can be achieved 
by granting an international authority the rights of pe- 
plants, plus the right of “special investigations” of sus- 
riodic inspection of nationally operated atomic energy 
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pected illegal activities (the thesis of the USSR). The 
reason for Soviet opposition to international ownership or 
management has been stated repeatedly by Soviet repre- 
sentatives, and there is no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of these statements. They expect the international atomic 
energy authority to have a Western-minded majority; and 
they believe that the decisions of this body will be made 
in the interest of “capitalist” economy and to the detri- 
ment of Soviet “socialist” economy. It is to avoid 
this real or imaginary danger that they seek cover 
behind the slogan of “national sovereignty”—a 
principle in which they have not the slightest be- 
lief but which happens to provide a handy weapon 
against majority rule in international affairs. 

Two questions arise from this basic conflict: (1) 
Could a sufficiently reliable control system be based 
on inspection (and occasional investigations) without inter- 
national ownership or management? and (2) Could a system 
of international ownership or management be provided with 
effective guarantees against one-sided domination by capi- 
talist (or for that matter, communist) interests? 

The exploration of the first question by the UNAEC has 
been made very difficult, if not impossible, by the reluctance 
(or incapacity) of the Soviet delegation to present anything 
beyond the merest outline of the inspection system. The 
barrage of questions to which Mr. Gromyko has been ex- 
posed for months has not caused the skeleton of the “Soviet 
plan” presented by him on June 22, 1947, to acquire flesh 
and blood. Nothing has been produced by the Soviet dele- 
gates to counteract the belief of the majority that the 
ownership-management plan, as elaborated by their ex- 
perts, constitutes the minimum effective control mechan- 
ism. 

The second point has not been investigated at all. 

In the face of violent Soviet opposition to the very idea 
of international ownership, the majority did not consider 
it their business to seek out specific mechanisms (such as 
methods of election of officers, voting procedures and opera- 
tional rules) to provide guarantees against the dangers of 
“capitalistic domination” or “capitalist infiltration” which 
the Soviet economists saw in _ internationally-operated 
atomic plants. 

The issue between the Soviet and the Western control 
ideas thus remains unresolved, but has not yet been shown 
to be unresolvable. What obstructs its further exploration 
is the difficulty, if not impossibility, of continuing the search 
for a solution of such a delicate problem in the climate of 
a “cold war”. 

III 

Two side issues have become attached to the central 
problem of the control mechanism, and being easily grasped 
by politicians (and the public), have tended to dominate 
the public discussion. These two problems were the aboli- 
tion of the veto power in sanctions against violators of 
atomic controls, and the timing of the outlawry of atomic 
bombs (to which all had agreed in principle). The raising 
of the first issue was Mr. Baruch’s contribution to the 
control plan prepared by the Lilienthal panel; the second 
issue was a “smoke screen” laid by the Soviet delegation 
to mask their unwillingness—or unreadiness—to negotiate 
about the real problem of international control. 

















The Soviet request for immediate abolition of atomic 
weapons (without awaiting the establishment of atomic 
energy controls), was both trivial and impossible of ful- 
fillment. The proposal was trivial, because “dismantling 
of atomic bombs” would not have essentially affected the 
American capacity to wage atomic war, the latter resting 
primarily on the accumulated stocks of atomic explosives. 
(The destruction of these stocks never was and could not 
be demanded by Russia since “atomic explosives” are also 
“atomic fuels’ for peaceful industrial applications.) The 
request was impractical because to ascertain whether an 
agreement to destroy atomic weapons has been carried 
out would require international inspection of a more and 
not less difficult kind than the one needed for the produc- 
tion of the control of atomic explosives. The atomic indus- 
try is like a big mountain which gives birth to a tiny 
mouse; it is much more feasible to keep under controi its 
unwieldy establishments (mines, isotope plants, plutonium 
piles) than to locate its elusive products. 

The American delegation—impressed, perhaps, by the 
expected violent reaction of Congress and the public to 
anything even superficially resembling unilateral disarma- 
ment—has not chosen to call the Soviet bluff. As a result, 
the Soviet propaganda that American reluctance to “stop 
making atomic bombs” constitutes a real bar to agreement, 
has found some credence, particularly in Europe. Neverthe- 
less, the winds of public discussion have dispersed the 
Soviet smoke screen. By the time the Assembly met in 
Paris, the proposal to “first outlaw atomic bombs, and 
then talk about controls’ was generally discredited. By 
insisting on it, the Soviet Union faced a practically unani- 
mous condemnation as an obstructionist of atomic negoti- 
ations. Confronted with this situation, Vishinsky reversed 
his stand. 

However clumsy, this reversal proved effective. Mr. Austin 
pleaded that Vishinsky’s concession was of no real value, 
because (as the BULLETIN has stated again and again 
in the past) disassembled atomic bombs can be re-assem- 
bled on short notice; but the “neutrals”, mindful that the 
now dropped Soviet proposal has been hotly contested for 
two years, naturally felt that the Soviet change of mind 
must have real significance. Their willingness to follow 
American lead in blaming the Soviet Union for the failure 
of the UNAEC was notably weakened, and several nations 
suggested resumption of negotiations on the “new basis” 
provided by Vishinsky’s offer. Mr. Vishinsky tried to ex- 
ploit this situation by proposing that all three UNAEC 
reports, embodying the “majority plan”, simply be scrapped, 
and the whole labor begin anew. The Western powers 
asked for Soviet acceptance of the principle of the majority 
plan (i.e., of international ownership and management of 
atomic plants) as a prerequisite for the resumption 
of negotiations—a much more substantial conces- 
sion, which the Soviet Union was not prepared to 
make. By a vote of 41 to 6 the Political Committee 
then approved the American-endorsed Canadian 
resolution! which refrained from placing the blame 
for the UNAEC failure on the Soviet Union, but 
—against the desire of the latter—acknowledged 
this failure and instructed the Big Four and Canada, to 
consult together if and when the resumption of the UNAEC 
labors appears advisable. 

Even this proved to be unacceptable to a number of small 
nations, whose opposition had caused the American dele- 
gation to agree to prolong the activity of the UNAEC. 


1. For texts of draft and final resolutions see pp., 332 and 333. After 
completion of this editorial the Canadian resolution was passed by the 
General Assembly by a vote of 40 to 6 


The Soviet Union opposed the resolution because it called 
for further elaboration of the majority plan, rather than 
for its scrapping; but even if it is adopted by the General 
Assembly against the votes of the Eastern bloc—as seems 
likely at the time of writing this article—it still constitutes 
a defeat of the original plan with which the American 
delegation came to Paris: to obtain an overwhelming con- 
demnation of the Soviet Union as the one power responsi- 
ble for the deadlock of atomic energy control negotiations, 
and to have the General Assembly sanction the sine die 
suspension of the UNAEC. 

In favoring an indefinite interruption of the UNAEC 
activity, the State Department probably believed that ne- 
gotiations on atomic energy must await the relaxation of 
tension which, it hopes, will come after the successful com- 
pletion of the American plans for economic revival and 
military rehabilitation of Western Europe. The American 
government may consider the formal suspension of the 
UNAEC and the open avowal of the American intention to 
proceed with the accumulation and improvement of atomic 
weapons as a useful deterrent against Soviet interference 
with these plans. 

IV 

Is this coldly realistic, logical attitude the only possible 
one under the present conditions? American policy should 
aim—and does, we believe, aim—not only at deterring the 
Soviet Union from rash steps by a show of strength and 
a manifest readiness to use force—including atomic force 
—in response to any aggressive step, but also on convincing 
men of good will everywhere—including the countries be- 
yond the Iron Curtain—that America is acting in the in- 
terest of the establishment of a peaceful world community 
which Russia will be welcome to join at any time, and not 
in pursuance of a struggle for world power or out of 
hatred for an antagonistic economic system. Of these two 
aims, the second is in far more danger of being defeated 
than the first. The peoples of the world are, at present, 
much more likely—and have more reason—to suspect 
American policy of selfish economic or political motiva- 
tions and to question the genuineness of American concern 
with the freedom and prosperity of other nations, than to 
doubt the implacability of our resolve to “contain” the 
Soviet Union or our readiness to accept, if need be, the 
challenge of war. In attacking the Vinson mission, critics 
of President Truman quoted the alarm European nations 
felt over the possibility of America’s selling them down 
the river, as Czechoslovakia was sold at Munich. It is 
true that the inconsistency of American policy—due partly 
to lack of tradition and partly to constitutional relations 
between President and Secretary of State—worries our 
European friends; but if we see correctly, they are more 

concerned with the risk of a war precipitated by 
American impulsiveness than with the possibility 
of a sudden American capitulation to Russia. France, 
in particular, for obvious reasons, is by no means 
enthusiastic about a policy which is ready to risk 
European war over issues such as the domination 
of Berlin. There is widespread scepticism in Europe 
—encouraged, of course, by Soviet propaganda— 
as to whether America really cares for Europe’s material 
and spiritual civilization, for its cultural and artistic heri- 
tage, all of which will be lost beyond recovery in the next 
war. 

Under these conditions, the more important problem for 
the success of our policies—the success of the ERP in 
the short run, and for the ultimate creation of a peaceful 


(Continued on Page 334) 
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REPORT FROM PARIS 


Stephen White 


Mr. White, of the New York Herald Tribune staff, has won recog- 


nition among scientists as one of the country's best informed 


reporters on atomic energy developments. 


In this and forth- 


coming issues of the BULLETIN Mr. White will summarize atomic 
energy debates at the United Nations meetings in Paris. Con- 


densation of important speeches and the texts of draft resolutions 


follow. 


The General Assembly of the 
United Nations opened September 21 
in Paris with the problem of atomic 
energy sharing the center of the 
stage: overshadowed, perhaps, by the 
growing gravity of the Berlin crisis 
and the explosive Palestine situation. 

But unlike the other two, the atom- 
ic question provides a rich store 
of metaphor and simile, and since it 
is in these that opening addresses 
traditionally deal, the atom played 
the largest part as nation after na- 
tion delivered its thoughts on the 
state of the world in general. 


Atomic Control Takes 
First Place in Debate 


George C. Marshall, speaking for 
the United States, was one of the 
few who merely mentioned it as an- 
other of the fateful problems which 
confront the United Nations. Among 
the ends to be sought in this General 
Assembly he listed as number six, 
“The early adeption of an interna- 
tional system for the control of atom- 
ic energy, providing for the elim- 
ination of atomic weapons from na- 
tional armaments, for the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only, and for safeguards 
to insure compliance by all nations 
with the necessary international 
measures of control.” 

But Mr. Vishinsky, speaking for 
Russia, was not nearly so tender. His 
address was a slashing attack on the 
west, and his references to the atom 
bomb suggested that the Russian 
position has not budged in the least 
since the Atomic Energy Commission 
had ended its work. 

Certainly the tone of this address 
made it appear that there had been no 
change in the Russian position, and 
that no change was likely. It came 
as something of a surprise, there- 
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fore, when Mr. Vishinsky, in a later 
major address, announced a specific 
alteration, although its ultimate im- 
portance was open to question. 


This came after the close of the gen- 
eral debate, when the General Assem- 
bly went into committee. The atomic 
question was assigned to committee 
one, the Political Committee, upon 
which each of the fifty-eight members 
has a seat. After a brief debate on 
the agenda, upon which Great Britain 
wanted to see Palestine take the first 
place, the atomic problem was voted 
to that seat of honor and the debate 
was opened. 


The first two addresses were made 
Friday, October 1, by Warren R. 
Austin, of the United States, and Gen- 
eral McNaughton of Canada, and the 
two men showed themselves quite 
as implacable as Mr. Vishinsky seemed 
determined to be. Mr. Austin simply 
appealed for a majority of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations to regis- 
ter their approval of the American 
plan for control of atomic energy— 
a plan which is embodied in great 
measure in the three majority re- 
ports of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. General McNaughton introduced 
a resolution approving these reports. 


Vishinsky Renews Attack 
with Slight Concession 


Mr. Vishinsky, in his reply on the 
following day, drove directly to the 
attack. The United States proposals 
were unacceptable he said, and would 
bind the Russians hand and foot and 
“throw them under the feet of a con- 
queror.” 


They were the work, he said cryp- 
tically, of a nation which has illu- 
sions that it is a monopolist. This 
thin remark gave rise, not for the 





first time on so slender a basis, to 
the usual rumors that Russia has 
succeeded in making its own bomb. 

All in all, he was scarcely a foun- 
tain of joy to the western listeners. 
Only at the conclusion of his speech 
was there a trickle of hope: the at- 
tempts to reach an accord must con- 
tinue, he said. 

Then, on Saturday, October 2, Mr. 
Vishinsky produced another surprise. 
His country, he said, was now will- 
ing to negotiate a convention for the 
control of atomic energy simultaneous 
with a convention for the elimina- 
tion of atomic armaments. This con- 
stituted an entirely new Russian posi- 
tion. 

Until Mr. Vishinsky reached that 
point in his address, the Russians 
had been steadily insistent that the 
first order of business would have to 
be the elimination of the atomic weap- 
on and the destruction of present 
stockpiles. Then, and only then, was 
Russia willing to discuss control. But 
now, Mr. Vishinsky was saying, the 
Russians were willing to let the two 
matters stand together. 

Mr. Vishinsky ended his address by 
incorporating his proposals into a 
resolution: [full text on p. 333] 

“Having examined the first, the 
second and the third reports of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and not- 
ing that the activity of the Security 
Council and of the Atomic Energy 
Commission . . . has not up to the 
present time yielded any positive re- 
sults . . . the General Assembly rec- 
ommends to the Security Council and 
to the Atomic Energy Commission: 

1) To continue their activity in the 
direction defined . . . (by) the Gen- 
eral Assembly: 


2) To elaborate draft conventions 
for the banning of atomic energy and 
conventions for the establishment of 
international effective control over 
atomic energy, taking into account 
that the convention for the banning of 
atomic weapons and the conventions 
for the establishment of international 
control over atomic energy must be 
signed and implemented and entered 
into force simultaneously.” 

But as specifically as this softened 
the Russian stand, it met with no 
warm welcome from the western na- 






































tions, for reasons that are recogniz- 
able in the resolution. The concession 
made by the Russians, it was general- 
ly felt, was peripheral. It did not 
touch upon the central problem: the 
methods of control that were essen- 
tial, in the western view, to a work- 
able agreement. Indeed, by stressing 
that the AEC had yielded no posi- 
tive results, the Russians attempted 
to draw all meaning from the major- 
ity reports, which postulated a sys- 
tem of control and inspection as a 
necessary precondition for a peaceful 
world in which atomic energy could 
play a role. 


U. S. and Britain 
Defend Majority Report 


It was this, in fact, that brought 
forth the immediate response from 
the American delegation: “The Amer- 
ican delegation considered this after- 
noon the Soviet resolution dated Octo- 
ber 1 (sic) bearing on control of atom- 
ic energy in the light of the Vishin- 
sky statement of October 1. 

“It is the view of this delegation 
that this resolution fails to carry 
any assurance that the Soviet Union 
is prepared to accept the central 
plan of the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
The plan is the result of 
thirty-one months of contin- 
uous effort by technicians and 
statesmen who agreed that 
it embodies the only effective 
system which would insure 
the harnessing of atomic en- 
ergy in the service of man- 
kind.” 

Mr. Austin’s formal reply on Mon- 
day, October 4, covered these points 
and added: “The (Russian) draft reso- 
lution speaks of ‘the effective inter- 
national control.’ What does that 
mean? After its long study the 
majority of the commission has made 
a recommendation as to what, on a 
technical basis, has been found neces- 
sary for effective international con- 
trol. If the U.S.S.R. means that, in 
this resolution we should have still 
greater courage for unanimity in the 
United Nations. Do they? Their 
contribution to the debate does not 
seem to indicate that. 

“On the contrary, it indicates that 
they are not ready for effective inter- 
national control, and that they still 
adhere to the idea of nationalism— 
supreme and liable to veto control.” 

Hector McNeil, speaking for Eng- 
land, also expressed his country’s dis- 
trust of the Russian proposal. It was 
vague, he said, lacking in specific 
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one Atomic Energy Commission to a 
stalemate. 





suggestions and did not answer to 
the critical question of control. “Let 
us use words that are beyond mis- 
understanding”, he said, “however un- 
pleasant they are. The United States 
and my government and all the gov- 
ernments who signed the majority re- 
port will not agree to hand over this 
information, to destroy the bombs 
and stocks of nuclear fuel semi-un- 
conditionally because, as Mr. Spaak 
has already told us with words of 
imagery and passion that I cannot 
match, we all fear Soviet Russia.” 

None the less, the Russian proposal 
was not without effect. After all 
possible qualifications had been made, 
it remained that the Russians had 
altered their position, and altered in 
a direction that brought them closer 
to the west. Certain points imme- 
diately suggested themselves: 

1) How much closer? As can be 
seen by the addresses quoted, the 
west chose to act upon the assumption 
that the distance was trifling. 

2) What were the Russian purposes 
in this concession? Here the con- 
census was that the Russians were 
unwilling to bear the onus of break- 
ing off discussions, and that they were 
offering only enough to make it pos- 
sible to continue. 

3) Was this first crack in 
a previously monolithic struc- 
ture suggestive of further 
cracks to come? No one ex- 
pected so. In general, it was 
held that the Russians were 
prepared to proceed with the 
same tactics that, in western 
eyes, had already brought 


In any case, the Russian statement 
shook the firm purpose of the western 
bloc. The movement to force a show- 
down vote in the General Assembly, 
still backed by the United States and 
Canada, gave some ground before 
amendments by Australia and Syria, 
as well as speeches by Belgium and 
France, seeking to provide further 
discussion. 


Resolution Referred 
to a Sub-Committee 


In the end, the resolutions fall into 
two groups. In one the Soviet reso- 
lution, providing for further efforts 
to be reported to the Security Coun- 
cil—in short, a return to a barely al- 
tered status quo. In the other was 
a whole spectrum of resolutions, back- 
ing the majority reports of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, discharging 


that group and the Security Council 
from further efforts and in most cases 
electing a new committee, answer- 
able to the General Assembly, for 
more work on the problem. 

Having reached this stage, the Polit- 
ical Committee came to the conclu- 
sion that no further purpose could 
be achieved by continuing general de- 
bate on the subject. It was general- 
ly agreed that all the resolutions 
should be submitted to a sub-commit- 
tee, which would then report back its 
findings to the Political Committee 
in the form of a recommendation to 
be made to the General Assembly. 


The Sub-Committee 
Begins Its Work 


Now the problem threatened to 
present itself in new form. Both 
Yakov Malik of Russia and Dmitri 
Manuilsky of the Ukraine insisted 
that the directive to the sub-commit- 
tee call upon it to reach “general 
agreement.” Mr. Austin and others 
expressed fears that such a directive 
would merely force the sub-committee 
to open the entire question once again. 

In the end, the sub-committee was 
directed to “attempt to reach agree- 
ment on a resolution for submission 
to the committee.” On this somewhat 
vague note the matter was referred 
to the newly formed group, consisting 
of the five permanent members of 
the Security Council, together with 
Canada, Brazil, Ecuador, Sweden, In- 
dia and the Ukraine. Thus it can 
be seen this sub-committee reflects 
the division of power in the Atomic 
Energy Commission itself, with a 
large enough majority committed 
against the Russian plan to make 
some form of the American resolu- 
tion a certainty. 

The sub-committee began its de- 
liberations October 8. 

A corollary resolution was intro- 
duced in the Political Committee by 
New Zealand and was expected to 
win support of the western bloc. 
It calls upon the Big Five and Can- 
ada to consult regularly, beginning 
in December, to determine whether a 
new basis for atomic agreement has 
been reached, and if so to reconvene 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

In itself the resolution has little 
meaning. Its purpose is largely to 
maintain pressure on Russia, and to 
keep the majority reports dangling 
steadily before the Russians in the 
hope that their assent may be won, 
or their dissent constantly recorded. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY DEBATES IN THE UN 


A report from Paris by Stephen 
White in this issue gives a review 
of the atomic energy debate in the 
General Assembly from the opening 
day, September 21, through Octo- 
ber 8, when a sub-committee of the 
Political Committee began working on 
the several proposed resolutions. Since 
then, after much wrangling, a reso- 
lution was passed by the Political 
Committee, against the opposition of 
the Soviet bloc, uniting in a rather 
mechanical way, three proposals: 
(1)to approve the three previous re- 
ports of the UNAEC (this point was 
particularly opposed by the USSR), 
(2) to instruct the UNAEC to re- 
sume its work (this proposal orig- 
inated with small nations and was 
originally opposed by the U. S. but 
supported by the USSR), and (3) to 
instruct the big Four and Canada to 
consult on possibilities of agreement 
on basic principles of control (this 
proposal was introduced by New Zea- 
land and endorsed by the U. S.) 


The Soviet resolution, proposing 
that the UNAEC should resume work 
“from the beginning” and disregard 
the three previous reports, found 
no support outside the Soviet bloc. 
At the present writing the report 
is to be taken to the floor of the As- 
sembly. Mr. White will give more 
detailed reports on these and subse- 
quent developments in the next is- 
sue. 

The BULLETIN continues its pol- 
icy of printing important reports on 
atomic energy development and 
when possible, original texts of im- 
portant speeches. Because of the ex- 
tent of the debate to be covered in 
this issue only the most relevant pas- 
sages can be included. Fur- 
thermore, verbatim records 
were available only for the 
General Assembly meetings 
while “summary records” 
were released for the meet- 
ing of the First Committee. 
Most of the material pre- 
sented below was taken from 
the latter and is in the language of 
the official recorder rather than that 
of the speaker. 

On September 23, in the general 
debate before the Assembly, atomic 
energy was mentioned by most speak- 
ers only in a general way, as one of 
the important unresolved problems 
before the UN. Thus, Mr. Marshall, 
speaking on September 22 for the U.S. 
listed atomic energy control “provid- 
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ing for the elimination of atomic 
weapons from national armaments” 
and “safeguards to assure compli- 
ance” as one of the main aims before 
the Assembly. 


General Romulo (Philippines) first 
referred to the question more exten- 
sively. He said: On the question of 
atomic energy the stalemate is com- 
plete. The one Power which today is 
in full possession of the secret of the 
atomic bomb has generously agreed 
to surrender its monopoly on the sole 
condition that there must first be 
established a system of international 
inspection and control. This reason- 
able proposal, which is nothing less 
than a supreme renunciation, has met 
with a counter-proposal that all exist- 
ing atomic weapons should first be 
outlawed and destroyed before any 
plan for establishing a control organ 
with limited powers of inspection is 
to be considered at all. These two 
utterly contradictory proposals speak 
for themselves. 


Mr. Modzelewski (Poland): 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
has suspended its work altogether. 
The Commission for Conventional Ar- 
maments has not yielded any results 
either. How can we explain these fail- 
ures. ... ? I think it is sufficient 
to look at the ever-growing estimates 
of armament expenditures in some 
states. It is sufficient to look at the 
ever-soaring profits of Wall Street 
bankers and brokers who have an 
interest in the munition industries. 
Mr. El-Khouri (Syria): 

We were in San Francisco when 
we first heard of the terrifying bomb 
which was dropped on Hiro- 
shima. . . . In the Second 
Session, when we met in Lon- 
don early in 1946 ... a Com- 
mission was created. The 
majority of the Commission 
agreed on all the details of 
the convention or treaty... 
but the minority ... was 
always adamant. ... The apparent 
point of disagreement was the insist- 
ence of the minority on advancing the 
prohibition convention before estab- 
lishing the control system. The major- 
ity . . . considered that the two in- 
struments are inseparable and should 
appear and be put into effect con- 
currently. 

There are other points of dispute 
on which no agreement has been 
reached such as the ownership of 





the plants, but the real motive for 
disagreement, and the real cause, is 
lack of confidence. . . 

The attitude of my delegation... 
is that the Commission should con- 
tinue its work to elaborate a draft 
treaty.._and submit it to the Securi- 
ty Council. . . . The Members of the 
Security Council will then be called 
upon to take their respective respon- 
sibilities in adopting or frustrating 
the course of the action. 

With this speech, Syria introduced 
a resolution [see p. 332] calling for 
continuation of the UNAEC work, in 
disagreement with the course of ac- 
tion favored at the time by the U.S., 
which was to approve indefinite sus- 
pension of the UNAEC work—as 
recommended in the Third Report of 
that body. 


September 25— 


Mr. Vishinsky (USSR): 


After thirty months of work by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, there 
have been no positive results. ... The 
reason is that t1.e Government of the 
United States has refused and is 
refusing to soly2 the principal prob- 
lem. ... As is well known the Soviet 
Union has insisted and insists on the 
necessity of immediately prohibiting 
atomic weapons. The Soviet Union 
insists on the need of establishing 
strict and effective international con- 
trol over the observance of such a 
ban on the use of atomic weapons. .. . 
It is essentially an aggressive weapon 
intended for attack and attack only. 

. Any objection to the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons is possible 
only on the part of those circles . . . 
which are cherishing plans for at- 
tacks on other countries. . . . These 
circles strenuously oppose a conven- 
tion for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons; instead, they are making 
proposals for the establishment of 
international control of atomic ener- 
gy as a whole. ... You cannot try 
to prohibit or control atomic energy 
without banning atomic weapons in 
the first place. 

The demand that there should be 
concluded first the establishment of 
international control . .. is designed 
to disrupt the conclusion of a con- 
vention for the prohibition of the 
use of atomic energy for military pur- 
poses. . . . Furthermore, the United 























States plan also includes proposals 
for ownership . .. by the international 
control organ of all enterprises in 
connection with atomic energy. In 
other words, this international organ 
would have . . . every opportunity for 
uncontrolled interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of any country. 

The USSR maintains that the in- 
ternational control body should have 
the right to adopt decisions by a 
majority of votes, but it is impossible 
to agree that this international body 
should become a United States body 
and should have the right to inter- 
fere with the economic life of any 
country. ... The USSR realizes 
that in the control organ there 
will be a majority which might 
adopt one-sided decisions, a ma- 
jority upon whose favorable atti- 
tuded the USSR cannot count. 
That is why the USSR, and 
probably not the USSR alone, cannot 
agree that the fate of its national 
economy should be placed in the hands 
of this organ. 

The Second Report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission ... stated... 
that ... “the starting point of any 
system of control lies with the raw 
materials”. 

This indicates that all attention is 
concentrated on the mining of the 
raw materials. It would be futile, 
however, to look in this Report for 
any indication as to the necessity 
of a simultaneous establishment of 
control over the industrial produc- 
tion of atomic energy. 

Thus, there are no doubts left in 
anybody’s mind that the Government 
of the United States wants to place 
its hand on the sources of raw mate- 
rials in other countries, with the aid 
of the so-called international con- 
trol body where the United States ex- 
pects to be backed by its own maj- 
ority. At the same time the United 
States refuses to place its own atom- 
ic enterprises under international con- 
trol, together with all the other en- 
terprises and sources of raw mate- 
rials. It is clear that such a way 
of putting the question is intended 
to provide the United States with an 
unlimited possibility of further un- 
controlled production of atomic 
bombs. ... 

Recently the Manchester Guardian 
carried a letter from the Secretary- 
General of the British Association of 
Scientific Workers which justly raises 
the following question: “What harm 
has been done by our agreeing to a 
declaration that we would not use 
atomic energy for military purposes 
in any future war? ... 


“In the two years that have elapsed 
since the first Soviet suggestion .. . 
was made it has become clear that 
the real reason for the attitude of 
the Western Powers on this issue 
was that the United States Govern- 
ment deemed it necessary to retain 
the threat of the use of atomic weap- 
ons as a key factor in the cold war 
against Russia.” 

Organization of military alliances 
or blocs, construction of new mili- 
tary air and naval bases ... un- 
checked propaganda of a new war 
against the Soviet Union... a wild 
race of armaments, a true worship 

. of the atomic bomb and 
allegedly a means of escape from 
all the dangers and misfortunes 
threatening the capitalistic 
world: these are the .. . char- 
acteristic features of the foreign 
policy of the United States of 

America at present. 

The [U. S.] press discusses various 
plans for the attack against the So- 
viet Union. 

Mr. Vishinsky quoted articles from 
the Saturday Evening Post, US News 
and World Report, and New York 
Times Magazine, and The Esso World 
War Map No. 3, which he mistook for 
a map of “World War III”. 

Persons now holding high official 
posts in the Governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France and some other countries, 
United States Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal, General Kenney, Comman- 
der of the Strategic Air Forces of 
the United States, United States 
Secretary of War Royall ... are 
coming forward with flashy colored 
plans for the use of military aviation 
and atomic bombs for the destruction 
of such Soviet cities as Moscow, Le- 
ningrad, Kiev, Kharkov and Odessa. 

Despite the declarations which are 
constantly being made by representa- 
tives of the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and a 
number of other Western European 
States to the effect that their respec- 
tive governments do not pursue any 
aggressive purposes, a furious ar- 
maments race is under way in those 
countries. First place in that race 
belongs to the United States. ... 

Enormous sums of money continue 
to be spent for war experiments, mili- 
tary research and the manufacture 
of all kinds of new types of perfected 
weapons. 

Mr. Vishinsky then introduced a 
resolution calling for 1/3 reduction 
of all armed forces within a year. 


September 27—Mr. Bevin 
Accuses the Minority 


Mr. Bevin (United Kingdom): 

We assume that all representatives 
are familiar with the reports of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
the First Report . . . a Committee 
of Experts . ..on which... the 
USSR was represented ... said: 
“|. « we do not find any basis in 
the available scientific facts for sup- 
posing that effective control is not 
technologically feasible’. 

In later discussions, this conclu- 
sion was developed into a detailed 
plan. The United Kingdom, with the 
majority, agreed that effective con- 
trol over atomic energy can be exer- 
cised if the international control agen- 
cy to be set up is given powers which 
will include some form of interna- 
tional ownership, management and 
inspection. 

Why then... are we confronted, 
months later, by a situation in which 
the Atomic Energy Commission itself 
has reported that it can no longer 
profitably continue its activities? ... 
The reason is that the minority in 
these matters resolutely refuses to 
accommodate itself, even in the sligh- 
test degree, to the wishes and desires 
of the majority. ... 

This I must say with all the solem- 
nity at my disposal. If the black 
fury, the incalculable disaster of atom- 
ic war should fall upon us, one pow- 
er, by refusing its co-operation in 
the control and development of these 
great new forces for the good of 
humanity will alone be responsible 
for the evils which may be visited 
upon mankind. 

After the termination of the Gen- 
eral Debate, the discussion of atomic 
energy was continued in the “First 
Committee” (Political Committee) of 
the Assembly, to which the three 
UNAEC reports were submitted, to- 
gether with the Security Council reso- 
lution of June 21 of this year by 
which the atomic energy problem was 
thrown back to the General Assembly. 


i. 


September 30—Debate 
Continues in Committee 


General McNaughton (Canada): 

General McNaughton opened the 
debate by a historical review. He de- 
scribed briefly the majority plan and 
the USSR plan and gave the reasons 
why the latter did not appear as a 
serious contribution to the control 
problem. He said that: 
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In the absence of effective control, 
the fissionable material essential in 
the peaceful application of atomic 
energy could be readily diverted for 
military purposes since it was also 
the explosive element of the atomic 
bomb. ... 

In view of these self-evident con- 
siderations, the majority of the Com- 
mission had found it difficult to rea- 
lize that the USSR was really . . 
proposing merely to prohibit atomic 
weapons. To make certain that no 
possible misconception could exist, the 
members of the Commission had made 
a detailed examination of the USSR 
proposal. It was now apparent that 
there had been no misconception and 
that the wide gap in the respective 
views left the Commission in an im- 
passe, with the majority basing their 
plan on a strict acceptance of the 
scientific facts which the USSR ig- 
nored. 

Mr. McNaughton then submitted a 
draft resolution [see p. 332] ap- 
proving the three UNAEC reports 
stating that it has been impossible 
to obtain the approval of the Soviet 
Union to the measures of effective 
control considered necessary from the 
technical point of view and concurr- 
ing in the recommendation of the 
UNAEC that its work be suspended. 


Mr. Austin Refutes 
Mr. Vishinsky's Statements 


Mr. Austin (U. S.): 

The Committee must consider the 
great moral effect upon humanity of 
an acceptance of the plan for in- 
ternational control of atomic ener- 
gy proposed by the majority of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. . . 

On 28 March 1946 appeared the so- 
called Acheson-Lilienthal report .. . 
which provided the basis of the offer 
made by the United States at the 
first meeting of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to transfer its manufac- 
turing plants to an international agen- 
cy capable of maintaining a fully 
effective and enforceable control sys- 
tem. It was in contradiction of these 
facts that Mr. Vishinsky had told the 
... Assembly that the United States 
refused to place its atomic enter- 
prises under international control. 

Forty-five days after presentation 
of the United States plan to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Con- 
gress of the United States had rein- 
forced the offer by passing the Atom- 
ic Energy Act of 1946 placing full 
responsibility for the development and 
control of atomic energy plants in the 
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hands of a governmental commission 
composed of civilians. By that Act, 
Congress prepared for the transfer 
of a great measure of sovereignty 
from the United States to an inter- 
national authority, by providing that 
the provisions of any subsequent in- 
ternational agreement to which the 
United States adhered were to super- 
sede any conflicting provisions of 
that law or any action of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. 

During two years of work in the 
Atomic Energy Commission, it had 
become increasingly evident to a maj- 
ority of members that atomic weap- 
ons could be eliminated from national 
armaments only through a great co- 
operative effort ...an... agree- 
ment of co-operation .. . under which 
they would create an international 
agency of management with broad 
but precisely defined powers based 
on scientific facts. Although uranium 
and thorium mines might be national- 
ly operated, the agency should ac- 
quire ownership of all the ores once 
they had been extracted from the 
ground. It should own all nuclear 
fuel and should own, operate and 
manage all atomic energy facilities 
which might endanger international 
security. 

The USSR proposals, on the other 
hand, provided that all materials and 
facilities were to be left in the hands 
of individual nations with control 
essentially confined to periodic in- 
spection. Therefore, Mr. Austin had 
been surprised to hear Mr. Vishinsky 
tell the Assembly that the reports of 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
showed an entire concentration of at- 
tention on the mining of raw mate- 
rials while ignoring the problem of 
the control of industrial production 
of atomic energy. ... This was not 
correct. The Second Report dealt 
predominantly with the problem of 
production and distribution. 

The majority plan recognized that 
the international agency must be em- 
powered to take appropriate action 
by providing that there must be no 
legal means whereby a wilful violator 
could evade the consequences. The 
USSR plan empowered the agency 
only to make recommendations to the 
Security Council where action would 
be subject to veto by any permanent 
member. 

The plan supported by the major- 
ity of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion . . . was in a true sense a 
majority plan since it represented a 
substantial modification of the orig- 
inal proposals advanced by the United 
States ... which... called for still 





from the possessors of atomic resour- 
greater delegation of sovereignty 
ces... . The majority ... agreed 
that the quotas and principles de- 
termining the distribution of facili- 
ties, source material, and nuclear fuel 
should be determined in the initial 
treaty itself and not left te a decision 
of the international agency. Thus, 
there could be no competition between 
nations for the development of atomic 
energy. A second modification was the 
adoption of the United Kingdom pro- 
posal that the international agency 
should keep stocks of nuclear fuel 
to a minimum consistent with peace- 
ful requirements. 

The majority of the Atomic Energy 
Commission . . . were unanimous in 
their conclusions and wished to know 
how many members of the General 
Assembly concurred in their judg- 
ment. 

The impasse .. could be broken 
only if an overwhelming majority 
of the General Assembly supported 
the majority plan and thus aroused 
world opinion. .. . The United States 
attached great importance to the pow- 
er of an informed and determined 
world opinion. . . . If the people of 
the world were united in supporting 
the majority plan, no minority of 
political leaders could continue to 
frustrate the public demand for prac- 
tical action. 


October I|—Mr. Vishinsky 
Reviews the Russian Position 


Mr. Tsiang (China): 

Repeated questioning had not elic- 
ited evidence from the USSR to sup- 
port its proposals. The revolutionary 
nature of atomic energy meant that 
control could not be carried out by 
traditional methods. Indeed, many sci- 
entists urged a world government 
as the only means of control on the 
ground that national sovereignty was 
incompatible with the existence of 
atomic energy. The Commission’s pro- 
posals limiting national sovereignty 
in some respects were far milder and 
their rejection by the minority must 
be deemed to be reactionary. 

Mr. Vishinsky (USSR): 

The basic principles of the Acheson- 
Lilienthal Report and of the Baruch 
Plan... were... fundamentally 
erroneous.... The... idea... was 
to establish international control by 
successive stages, the initial . . . step 
being control over atomic raw mate- 
rials. All the other stages, including 
the most important one, namely, con- 
trol of production of atomic fuel 
would be postponed indefinitely. ... 
The ... plan provided for termina- 





























tion of bomb production and disposi- 
tion of stockpiles only after a... 
system of control over atomic ener- 
gy ... has been . . . implemented 
and... sanctions . . . set up for 
the violation of control measures. The 
... plan postponed everything essen- 
tial; it made the central point of the 
Assembly resolution of 24 January 
1946 dependent upon a series of diffi- 
cult time-consuming conditions. 

The lack of realism of the United 
States proposal could be judged from 
the statement of Mr. Baruch 
that the control authority should 
be an international leader in the 
field of atomic science. ... Sci- 
ence could not be carried on at 
the bidding of a police author- 
ity; that such a body should 
command world science would be both 
harmful and dangerous. 

When the representative of the 
USSR had urged that it was essential 
to consider the time when control 
should be established over all stages 
in the manufacture of atomic energy 
... the... United States had refused 
to discuss the matter even along the 
most general lines and had constant- 
ly talked about “consecutive stages”. 
The Second Report of the Commission 
had ... insisted on the need for con- 
trol over raw materials from the 
very moment they came from the 
mine but none of the reports indi- 
cated that simultaneously effective 
control over the factories producing 
atomic energy was required. 

The USSR insisted . . . that the 
establishmeut of international control 
of atomic energy must be preceded by 
a prohibition of atomic weapons. 

The United States had first in- 
sisted on international inspection as 
the most effective method of control. 
But after the USSR delegation sub- 
mitted a plan . . . of international 
inspection, the United States said that 
inspection was not really so impor- 
tant and could be .. . effective. . 
only when connected with other mea- 
sures. . . . The report of the Four 
Powers submitted to the Working 
Committee in 1948 .. . had been con- 
fined to a technical survey. That re- 
port adduced technical considerations 
to show the allegedly unsatisfactory 
character of the USSR plan. ... The 
most important was an assertion that 
the USSR plan would not prevent 
clandestine activites and the diver- 
sion of fissionable material. . .. It 
was urged that the only way of con- 
trolling the quantity of fissionable 
materials in use as well as their diver- 
sion was to hand over all production 
facilities to an international author- 





ity.... But... on the other hand 
a system of production quotas was 
proposed. The establishment of .. . 
quotas would render pointless the 
establishment of an international con- 
trol authority since the production of 
atomic materials would be entirely 
regulated by the system of quotas. 

The Third Report . . . stated that 

. prohibition of atomic weapons 
could give no assurance that states 
would in fact destroy atomic weapons. 
But it had never been suggested that 
a convention for the prohibition 
of atomic weapons would itself 
solve the problem. International 
inspection must be established 
to ensure that the convention did 
not remain ineffective. 

The control authority proposed 
in the United States plan would be not 
international but an American-con- 
trolled international trust owning all 
atomic material, all facilities and all 
enterprises connected in any way with 
the production of atomic energy. It 
would be an unprecedented monopoly 
for the exploitation of atomic energy 
in all its branches handing out licenses 
and quotas as it chose. 

The Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation of Scientific Workers in Au- 
gust, 1947, had pointed out that the 
control organ would have the right 
to decide whether any State should be 
allowed to build atomic factories. The 
Association of British Scientists had 
also stated that the control organ 
would be empowered to interfere in 
the economic life of nations to an 
extent incompatible with national sov- 
ereignty and unnecessary for the 
control of atomie energy. The Asso- 
ciation had suggested that guarantees 
be given that the control organ would 
not be transformed into a world-wide 
espionage network. 

It was remarkable that the United 
States plan proposed the establish- 
ment of a control system while re- 
jecting the demand for the prohibition 
of atomic weapons. Some delegation 
of national sovereignity might well 
be necessary for the control of atomic 
energy but it was essential to provide 
guarantees that the control organ 
would perform the tasks entrusted to 
it and be a true international agency. 

The control organ proposed by the 
majority of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was not such an international 
body since the United States would 
always be able to count upon a vot- 
ing majority. ... The minority... 
could only expect that the agency 
would prescribe stifling regulations 
which would strangle the national 


economies of the minority states. The 
Soviet Union could only waive part of 
its sovereignty in favor of the general 
welfare of all mankind including that 
of the Soviet Union. 

The United States desired to carry 
out a dictatorial policy under the illu- 
sion that it was still a monopolist in 
the field of atomic energy, an illusion 
recently expressed again by Mr. 
Dewey, the Republican Presidential 
candidate. 

As the Association of British Scien- 
tific Workers had pointed out in Janu- 
ary, 1947, there could not be two in- 
dependent organs responsible for the 
implementation of an _ international 
agreement. The organ for the control 
of atomic energy could not be sub- 
stituted for the Security Council and 
must be under the Security Council. 

The United States plan contem- 
plated an octopus-like control body, 
a kind of secret police, which was 
ludicrous. 

The USSR proposals were based 
upon the possibility of establishing 
effective international control. The 
USSR believed that the adoption of 
its plan for two conventions, the first 
for the prohibition of atomic wea- 
pons, and the second for control, 
would be a vital contribution to the 
cause of peace and security. 

The leading circles in the United 
States . . . did not realize that the 
majority of the people in their own 
country and throughout the world 
were opposed to aggression and war 
and would never approve the use of 
the atomic bomb for warlike purposes. 
Atomic energy was the greatest prob- 
lem confronting mankind. The USSR 
would not capitulate to the difficulties 
in the way of elimination of the threat 
of atomic warfare and it was ashamed 
to see that the majority were pre- 
pared to do so. 


Comments from British, 
Polish and Belgian Spokesmen 


Mr. McNeil (United Kingdom): 

Mr. McNeil observed that Mr. Vi- 
shinsky was opposed to the majority 
plan because that plan _ chose 
control through successive stages. 
; On that point, he em- 
phasized the fact that the resolution, 
unanimously adopted by the General 
Assembly on 24 January 1946, estab- 
lishing the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, provided that the Commission’s 
work should be carried out by separate 
stages. 

Mr. McNeil pointed out that the 
fear expressed by Mr. Vishinsky that 
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the USSR would be automatically 
placed in the minority in an interna- 
tional control organ agency had not 
the slightest foundation. The United 
Kingdom representative added that 
there was no such thing as an auto- 
matic majority. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy (Poland): 

Numerous scientists of all national- 
ities were in disagreement with the 
majority of the members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the British As- 
sociation of Scientific Workers had 
stressed the importance of outlaw- 
ing atomic weapons. ... The Carnegie 
Foundation for International Peace 
had also expressed the opinion that 
the USSR amendments were not with- 
out interest. 

Unfortunately, a certain number of 
states, acting under the influence of a 
country possessing stocks of bombs, 
had held up the USSR plan. When 
agreement was in view, another sub- 
ject would be conjured up, and efforts 
made to work up a spirit of mutual 
distrust. As soon as the doubts held 
by the USSR disappeared, the United 
States withdrew its control plan.t 

The United Kingdom, France and 
Canada had, in exchange for certain 
concessions, ceded to a larger Power 
their prerogatives in the atomic 
energy control. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the British Association of 
Scientific Workers had declared that 
the United Kingdom delegation had 
frequently to acquiesce in a passive 
manner to the proposals made by the 
United States. 

Mr. Rolin (Belgium): 

It was said in some quarters that 
the control organ contemplated by the 
majority of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission would have to be a tool of the 
United States. . . . Control should be 
entrusted to a body of officials, inde- 
pendent of the Government of their 
country, who would take an oath 
similar to that sworn by officials of 
the United Nations or members of the 
International Court of Justice. Then 
there would be no question of political 
control; rather would control be exer- 
cised by engineers and scientists, by 
men who had only the cause of man- 
kind at heart. 


October 2—Russian 


Resolution Introduced 
Mr. Bebler (Yugoslavia): 

Mr. Bebler found the explanation 
that the scientific facts of atomic en- 
ergy barred any control other than 
the measures of the majority plan un- 
scientific. He refused to believe that 
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reputable men of science would find 
the controls proposed by the USSR in- 
sufficient. 

Mr. Ramadier (France): 


Laws forbidding the weapon with- 
out control and sanctions were not 
enough. 

The destruction of the bomb should 
be the culmination and not the first 
step of a total plan. 

The heart of the difficulty was the 
question of control. .. . The USSR 
plan was obscure in part and for the 
rest inadequate. ... He was doubtful 
of the effectiveness of the periodic 
inspection . . . provided in the USSR 
plan. He was equally sceptical of the 
investigations on the basis of suspi- 
cions and denunciations foreseen in 
the USSR plan, which he thought 
would be dilatory ... the force of 
the majority proposal for continuous 
supervision by a trusted international 
organ seemed to him inescapable. 
Good will and control by men of con- 
science selected as individuals rather 
than as representatives of govern- 
ments were better than free use of 
the atomic weapon. 

The charge that the control agency 
would be a United States agency was 
equally ill-founded since all nations 
would be represented. . . . In the 
United Nations itself there was no 
crystallized majority on every ques- 
tion. . . . The small non-producing 
nations would bring a high level of 
seriousness to the control organ. 


Mr. Vishinsky (USSR): 


Mr. Vishinsky said that it had 
never been suggested by his delega- 
tion that a legal ban on atomic wea- 
pons would be sufficient. . . . Gener- 
alissimo Stalin had himself stated 
that a strict and effective interna- 
tional control organ was essential. ... 
The USSR did not regard either of 
the plans as anything more than a 
first step or outline to be improved as 
experience was gained in the fight 
against violators of the conventions 
which the USSR hoped to see con- 
cluded. 

Mr. McNeil’s reply to the USSR ob- 
jection to control by successive stages 
... did not meet the point. The dele- 
gation of the Soviet Union main- 
tained that control must be estab- 
lished simultaneously over all stages 
of the production of atomic energy. 
. .. General Assembly resolution of 24 


1. [This obscure sentence seems to reveal that 
the Soviet Union first had doubts about inter- 
national inspection, but finally decided to ac- 
cept it, only to find the emphasis shifted from 
inspection to management.—E.R.] 

2. [The last word took the meaning out of 
most of the preceding debate, including Mr. 
Vishinsky’s own speeches.—E. R.] 





January 1946 . .. provided that the 
Commission studies should be made 
in stages and not that the control of 
atomic energy should be executed by 
stages. 

Mr. Vinshinsky . . . submitted on 
behalf of the USSR a draft resolution 
. . . [see p. 333] calling upon the 
Security Council and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to continue their 
work and to prepare draft conven- 
tions for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the control of atomic 
energy to be signed and implemented 
simultaneously.” 

Mr. McNeil (United Kingdom): 

Mr. McNeil could not agree that 
the phrase of “separate and succes- 
sive steps” in the . . . Assembly Reso- 
lution of 24 January 1946 referred to 
the studies of the Commission. .. . 
The intent . . . could only have been to 
refer to the successive stages by which 
confidence could be produced. 


October 4—Discussions 
of Control Continue 
Mr. Sandler (Sweden): 

In spite of its terms of reference the 
Atomic Energy Commission had not 
prepared a draft convention. 

No solution had yet been found for 
a number of very important questions 
such as the geographical location of 
enterprises and the distribution of 
quotas. There were also the problems 
of determination of the transition 
stages and of the legal construction of 
the convention as a whole; they in- 
volved various questions of super- 
national property, rights, adaptation 
of national legislation, decisions to be 
made by the international body and 
the competence of that body as well as 
that of the Security Council. Those 
last points were of particular impor- 
tance. 

It was essential that all those ques- 
tions should be considered so that gov- 
ernments could indicate their attitude 
in full knowledge of the facts. 

Mr. Manuilsky (Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic): 

Those who made the most speeches 
about the cruelty of the weapon fa- 
vored its manufacture. 

As for the establishment of an in- 
ternational control agency which 
would become the owner of atomic 
undertakings, who would control that 
control agency? What penal code al- 
lowed a criminal to judge his own 
crime? 

Mr. Ramadier had suggested that 
the international control agency should 
be composed of persons whose in- 
tegrity was irreproachable. Yet the 
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Security Council had been vainly look- 
ing for a governor for Trieste for two 
years, and those who were trying to 
sabotage the Peace Treaty with Italy 
had been suggesting candidates close- 
ly dependent on the Anglo-American 
bloc. .. . It was easier to manoeuvre 
individuals than peoples. 


Sir B. N. Rau (India): 


Since the two parties had already 
reached some agreement on the mat- 
ter, they might also do so on other 
matters. . . . The decisions of the 
International Court of Justice are 
made by the majority of judges pres- 
ent, and United Nations members are 
bound to implement its decisions; if 
the decision was not implemented, the 
injured party could appeal to the 
Security Council, which took up the 
matter adopting the voting precedure 
provided for in Article 27 of the 
Charter. . . . If the International Con- 
trol body were . . . recruited on an in- 
ternational basis, there was no reason 
why its decisions too, should not be 
by simple majority. .. . If the imple- 
mentation of a decision necessitated 
the use of force, it might be necessary 
to appeal to the Security Council and, 
in such a case, the provisions of the 
Charter would automatically apply. 


Mr. Austin Opens Debate 
on Merits of Proposals 


Mr. Austin (U. S.): 

The first . . . USSR proposal... 
to continue ... activity in the direc- 
tion laid down in the above-mentioned 
General Assembly Resolutions implied 
that the reports of the majority of the 
Commission were approved. . . . How- 
ever, the discussion seemed to point to 
the fact that the USSR... did not 
accept the three reports and was try- 
ing to find another way. 

The second proposal submitted by 
the USSR . . . seemed to be that the 
two conventions on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and on the control 
of atomic energy should be written, 
signed and ratified at the same time. 
Did the USSR, however, really intend 
to accept an effective international 
control? The discussions would seem 
on the contrary to show that the 
USSR departed from that conception 
in favor of undiluted nationalism with 
right of veto. 

The Canadian proposal [see p. 332] 
seemed to imply continual effort on 
the part of the General Assembly and, 
on the other hand, agreement among 
the Powers which had sponsored the 
resolution of January 1946 relating 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. 


That seemed a good method. 


While admitting the loftiness of 
purpose behind the Syrian proposal 
[see p. 333], the United States dele- 
gation considered that the proposal 
was not justified because of the vio- 
lent opposition shown towards it by 
the USSR. ... The danger was that 
if several members of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission prepared a treaty 
without the participation of the 
USSR, that would increase the dis- 
agreement between the majority and 
the USSR, and would not make the 
solution of the problem easier. 

The Canadian resolution, which was 
supported by the United States dele- 
gation, gave approval to proposals 
that had been made for two and a half 
years by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion as a basis for the setting-up of 
an international system for the con- 
trol of atomic energy. That resolu- 
tion, moreover, laid down that when 
the USSR had accepted the first two 
reports, the Commission would resume 
its work of preparing a treaty. 

It was of importance ... to refute 
the view that the destruction of the 
atomic bombs would mean security. 
. . . What did that proposal mean? 
Did it mean the destruction of the 
metal containers of the nuclear fuel 
or the destruction of nuclear explo- 
sives? The destruction of the metal 
containers meant nothing, for they 
could be manufactured again without 
difficulty; as for the destruction of 
nuclear explosives, everybody had 
agreed that these should be retained 
for peaceful purposes. 


October 5 and 6—The 
Small Nations Speak 


Mr. McNaughton (Canada): 


If the General Assembly decided by 
a large majority, including the great 
Powers, to instruct the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to draft ...a 
treaty, undoubtedly the Commission 

. . would be able to carry its task to 
a successful issue. ... Work could not 
usefully be commenced, however, be- 
fore agreement was reached on prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Clementis (Czechoslovakia) : 

The Czechoslovak delegation could 
not admit that the majority proposal 
was of a revolutionary character and 
was surprised to hear that it meant 
the socialization of resources and of 
management of atomic energy. 

The international control agency 
would have at its disposal enormous 
sources of energy which would be 
used ... according to the needs of the 


capitalist system. 

Mr. Clementis quoted a resolution 
adopted by the World Federation of 
Scientific Workers, held in September 
at Dobrij (Czechoslovakia) under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Joliot-Curie. 

According to that resolution, the 
suspension of the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s work was due to the 
fact that the political problems of con- 
trol had not been studied at the same 
time as the technical problems. The 
resolution demanded that the manu- 
facture of atomic weapons should be 
suspended immediately and suspension 
assured by a world system of in- 
spection. 

Mr. Hodgson (Australia): 

The Australian delegation could not 
support the Canadian proposal, as it 
was too negative. ... The Canadian 
draft resolution should be amended 
[see p. 333] to direct the Atomic 
Energy Commission to continue its 
work on the basis of the principles 
aecepted by the majority. 

Mr. Kysseley (Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic): 

The importance assigned to the 
third report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission brings out clearly the 
poverty of the United States in this 
sphere. 

Mr. Austin ... spoke of destruc- 
tion of the metal envelopes of bombs, 
which he described as a futile ges- 
ture. That, however, was not the real 
question. The important thing was 
to outlaw the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Lafronte (Ecuador): 

Mr. Lafronte suggested the forma- 
tion of a sub-committee to examine 
the submitted draft resolutions. 

Mr. McNeil (United Kingdom): 

Mr. McNeil wished to ask the USSR 
delegation three questions: 

(1) Whether the USSR delegation 
agreed that a fully effective inter- 
national control system should come 
into operation before the convention 
on the prohibition and destruction of 
atomic weapons was brought into 
effect? 

If the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the other signatories 
of the report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission did not wish the informa- 
tion to be divulged and the atomic 
bombs to be destroyed with hardly 
any guarantee in exchange, it was 
not because those countries were 
afraid of the USSR, but they were 
afraid of what the USSR might at 
any time attempt to do. 

Only an effective system of control 
could deliver the world from the fear 
caused by the policy of expansion and 
the aggressive political warfare car- 
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ried on by the USSR, as well as the 
fact that no one knew what was hap- 
pening within the Soviet Union. 

(2) Whether the USSR delegation 


was ready to accept the essential - 


principles contained in the reports 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
as a general basis for drafting a 
convention on the control of atomic 
energy? There was at present enough 
information available on the meth- 
od of production of nuclear fuel to 
conclude that that fuel could be used 
equally for peaceful or military pur- 
poses. 

Those were inescapable scientific 
facts, proving conclusively that a 
system of control at every stage of 
production was absolutely essential. 
That control was not intended to 
be used for intervention in the eco- 
nomic life of any country; it was 
only needed because of the actual sci- 
entific facts. 

(3) Whether the USSR delegation 
was prepared to accept the principle 
that the veto should not apply to 
the work of the international control 
agency? 

Mr. Malik (USSR): 

Mr. Malik felt that the Atomic 
Energy Commission should continue 
its work on the lines laid down by 
the General Assembly resolutions of 
24 January and 14 December 1946, 
and not along those suggested in the 
United States Plan. . . . The Com- 
mission should prepare two draft con- 
ventions, one on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, and the other on the 
effective control of the production of 
atomic energy; both those conven- 
tions would be ratified and brought 
into operation simultaneously. 

In reply to . .. Mr. MeNeil, he 
stated that the Soviet people were 
not threatening anyone; the terri- 
tories which had joined the USSR had 
done so legally on the basis of inter- 
national agreements. 

The United Kingdom representa- 
tive had omitted to include in his 
statement of the scientific reasons 
for the control of atomic energy one 
of the fundamental conclusions of 
the experts, namely, that the prob- 
lem of the control of atomic energy 
should be approached, not from the 
scientific but the political point of 
view. 

Mr. Louw (Union of South Africa): 

As regards methods of control, the 
interests of the Union of South Afri- 
ea certainly differed from those of 
the majority of the members of the 
Assembly. Uranium in the Union of 
South Africa was found as a com- 
ponent of the gold ore. He under- 
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stood . . . that in certain cases the 
ownership of such ores might be 
transferred to an international con- 
trolling body, which would mean, for 
the Union of South Africa, the pos- 
sible transfer of its gold mines. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, he 
stated that his Government was not 
opposed to the principle of control 
within reasonable limits, but that he 
had to reserve his position on the 
question of measures of control whose 
nature and scope were undefined. 
Mr. Rolin (Belgium): 

Mr. MeNeil’s . . . question, whether 
the control of atomic energy should 
come into force before the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons, had been an- 
swered in the negative by the rep- 
resentative of the USSR. It seemed 
likely that the expression “to come 
into force’ was the basic cause of 
this disagreement. In asking that the 
two conventions should be signed si- 
multaneously the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics was seeking an as- 
surance that atomic weapons would 
be prohibited at the moment when 
that country would be called upon 
to subscribe to the obligations of con- 
trol. The two conventions would then 
be ratified and would come into force 
at the same time. But that did not 
necessarily mean that they would be 
put into execution at the same time. 

It seemed that the convention on 
control could not enter into force 
immediately since, at the moment 
of its ratification, the controlling body 
would exist only on paper. There 
would inevitably be delay as the meas- 
ures for control came gradually into 
execution; and if, as Marshall Stalin 
had recognized, effective control was 
an indispensable condition of pro- 
hibition, it had to be admitted that 
there would also be a gradual ap- 
plication of the system of prohibition. 





Dr. Einstein’s Letter 

The October issue of the BUL- 
LETIN printed “A Message to the 
World Congress of Intellectuals” 
released by Dr. Einstein on August 
28. We also published a very differ- 
ent letter released by Congress 
authorities in Poland for American 
papers. Dr. Einstein later identified 
the Polish version as a slightly 
garbled translation of an encourag- 
ing letter he had dispatched on July 
6 to the French-Polish organizing 
committee. No explanation was 
forthcoming as to why the Congress 
authorities had released this letter 
rather than the official message to 
the Congress. 














He therefore asked the representa- 
tive of the USSR in precise terms 
whether he was in agreement with 
the principle of gradual and parallel 
progress in the application of the con- 
ventions on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and on the control of atomic 
energy. 

Mr. Castro (El Salvador): 

Mr. Castro agreed with the criti- 
cisms of the ownership proposals by 
the representative of the Union of 
South Africa at the previous meet- 
ing and explained that present legis- 
lation in El Salvador would not per- 
mit the transfer to an international 
control authority of all minerals 
which contained the elements of atom- 
ic energy when these minerals might 
have other important uses. 


October 7—Sub-Committee 
Considers Draft Resolutions 


The proposal to establish a sub- 
committee to consider the several 
draft resolutions was passed by 34 
votes with 3 abstentions, and the US, 
UK, France, USSR, China, Canada, 
Brazil, India, Sweden, Ukrainian 
SSR and Ecuador were elected to 
serve on the subcommittee. 

The following draft resolutions 
were placed before the Subcommittee: 


Canadian Draft Resolution 
Offered on September 30 


1. Whereas, by its resolution dated 
January 24, 1946, the General Assem- 
bly has created the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the United Nations 
and (determined) its mandiate; 

2. Whereas the General Assembly 
has received and examined the first, 
second, and third reports of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission of the United 
Nations which were sent to it by the 
Security Council and which contain 
the proposals of the Commission tend- 
ing to ensure control of atomic ener- 
gy in the measure necessary to en- 
sure its utilization for purely pacific 
ends and to eliminate atomic arms 
from national armaments, and also 
contain an analysis of the nature 
of the impasse in which the Commis- 
sion finds itself and the recommenda- 
tions which result therefrom; 

3. Whereas, the first and second re- 
ports of tne Commission show 
how and in what measure’ the world 
must adapt itself if it wants to pro- 
tect itself against all abusive use 
of its new discovery, and enunciates 
the ways and means destined to set 
aside all dangers of diversion, of 
clandestine activities as well as the 
seizure of atomic materials and equip- 
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ments, and, towards those ends, con- 
tain concrete proposals including 
among others principles for ruling 
the national policies and the directives 
that should be followed by the inter- 
national control organization itself; 

4, Whereas no action can be taken 
following those proposals unless the 
practices traditionally followed in the 
economic as well as the political 
spheres are adapted to the ineluctable 
requirements of international secu- 
rity; 

5. Whereas only concerted efforts 
and complete diffusion of information 
offer the promise of dissipating the 
fears and suspicions concerning the 
secret activities of nations; 

6. Whereas the General Assembly, 
fully conscious of the incidence of 
the plan elaborated by the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United Na- 
tions on the traditional prerogatives 
that are attached to the notion of na- 
tional sovereignty, and due to the 
real conditions of the problem, sees 
no other possibility than the volun- 
tary concession by the nations of 
their sovereignty in this domain, with- 
in the measure required by the pro- 
posals of the Commission. Conse- 
quently, the General Assembly finds 
no other solution that could suit the 
conditions of the problem, prevent 
national rivalries in this very dan- 
gerous sphere and make possible the 
execution of the Commission’s man- 
date; 

7. Whereas in its report, the Com- 
mission now makes it known that it 
has been impossible to obtain either 
the accord of the Soviet Union on the 
measures of effective control consid- 
ered necessary from the technical 
point of view, nor for all the more 
reason its acceptance of the charac- 
ter and extent of participation in 
world community required of all na- 
tions in this sphere by the first and 
second reports of the Atomic Energy 
Commission; 

the General Assembly therefore; 

8. approves the general conclusions 
(second part, C) and the recommen- 
dations (third part) of the first re- 
port as well as the concrete proposals 
of the second part of the second re- 
port as constituting the necessary 
basic elements for the establishment 
of an efficient system of international 
control of atomic energy in conform- 
ity with the mandate of the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United 
Nations; 

approves the first part of the third 
report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—report and recommendations 


—wherein are analyzed the nature 
of the impasse in which the Commis- 
sion finds itself and the recommenda- 
tions which result therefrom; 

9. recognizes the grave dangers for 
international peace and security which 
result from the absence of an efficient 
international control of atomic ener- 
gy and invites all the nations to ful- 
fil their duties towards world com- 
munity by accepting the fundamental 
elements indispensable for that con- 
trol such as they were approved by 
the assembly. 


Australian Amendment 

to Canadian Resolution 

To add to the Canadian resolution 
the following: 

10. Calls upon the Atomic Energy 
Commission to continue its meetings 
and deliberations to guide and assist 
nations in the discharge of these re- 
sponsibilities, and 

11. Requests the Atomic Energy 
Commission to intensify its studies 
with a view to: 

(i) Resolving the differences in 
principles indicated in the re- 
ports between the majority 
and minority views. 

(ii) Producing a plan of organiza- 
tional structure, staffing and 
finance, for the International 
Agency ; 

(iii) Preparing a draft convention 
for the utilization of Atomic 
Energy for purely beneficial 
purposes, such convention to 
indicate the stage and the 
time the prohibition and de- 
struction of atomic weapons 
would come into effect, name- 
ly when the control system 
would certainly prevent breach 
or evasion, and 

(iv) Reporting back to the Assem- 
bly with the utmost expedi- 
tion. 


Syrian Draft Resolution 


Offered on September 23 

10. Calls upon the Atomic Energy 
Commission to continue its meetings 
and deliberations with a view to con- 
clude and elaborate a draft treaty 
comprising the contractual texts of 
the bases approved by the majority 
for the elimination from national ar- 
maments of atomic weapons and of 
all other weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction and for the establishment 
of an International Control Agency 
authorized to apply the effective safe- 
guards by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying States 
against the hazards of violations and 
evasions, and to ensure the use of 


atomic energy only for peaceful pur- 
poses, 


USSR Draft Resolution 
Offered on September 25 

Having examined the first, second 
and third reports of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission and noting that the 
activity of the Security Council and 
that of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, directed to the implementation 
of the decision of the General Assem- 
bly of January 24, 1946, on the estab- 
lishment of a commission on the ques- 
tions raised by the discovery of atom- 
ic energy and of the decision of De- 
cember 14, 1946, on principles gov- 
erning the general regulation and re- 
duction of armaments, has not up to 
the present time yielded any positive 
results; 

Taking into account the utmost 
importance of the implementation of 
the mentioned resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of January 24, 1946 
and December 14, 1946: 

1) To continue their activity in the 
direction defined by the above-men- 
tioned resolutions of the General As- 
sembly; 

2) To elaborate draft conventions 
for the banning of atomic weapons 
and conventions for the establish- 
ment of international effective control 
over atomic energy, taking into ac- 
count that the convention for the ban- 
ning of atomic weapons and the con- 
vention for the establishment of in- 
ternational control over atomic ener- 
gy must be signed and implemented 
and entered into force simultaneously. 


New Zealand Resolution 

The General Assembly requests the 
sponsors of the General Assembly 
resolution of January 24, 1946, who 
are the permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to con- 
sult following this session, in order to 
determine when there exists a basis 
for agreement on the international 
control of atomic energy, and there- 
upon to reconvene the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission in 
order to resume its activities and in 
any event to report the results of 
their consultation to the next reg- 
ular session of the General Assem- 
bly. 
Canadian Resolution as 
Adopted by Committee 

The text of the Canadian resolution 
on atomic energy, adopted by the 
United Nations Assembly’s Political 
Committee on October 20, and by the 
Assembly on November 4, follows: 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Having examined the first, second 
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and third reports of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission which have been 
transmitted to it by the Security 
Council in accordance with the terms 
of the General Assembly resolution 
of 24 January, 1946; 

(1) Approves the general findings 
(Part IIC) and recommendations 
(Part III) of the first report and spe- 
cific proposals of Part II of the second 
report of the commission as consti- 
tuting the necessary basis for the 
establishing of an effective system of 
international control of atomic en- 
ergy to insure its use only for peace- 
ful purposes and for the elimination 


from national armaments of atomic 
weapons in accordance with the terms 
of reference of the Atomic Energy 
Commission; 

(2) Expresses its deep concern at 
the impasse which has been reached 
in the works of the Atomic Energy 
Commission as shown in its third re- 
port and regrets that unanimous 
agreement has not yet been reached; 

(3) Requests the six sponsors of 
the General Assembly resolution of 
24 January, 1946, who are permanent 
members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, to meet together and consult 
in order to determine if there exists 





a basis for agreement on international 
control of atomic energy to insure its 
use only for peaceful purposes and 
for elimination from national arma- 
ments of atomic weapons and to re- 
port to the General Assembly the re- 
sults of their consultation not later 
than its next regular session. 

(4) Meanwhile, the General Assem- 
bly calls upon the Atomic Energy 
Commission to resume its sessions, to 
survey its program of work and to 
proceed to further study of such of 
the subjects remaining in the pro- 
gram of work as it considers to be 
practical and useful. 





Editorial 
(Continued from Page $28) 


world including Russia as a long-range 
objective—is not how to frighten our 
adversaries, but how to increase the 
number and strengthen the loyalty of 
our friends; and this requires not a 
demonstration of cold and resolute 
force, but a policy of imagination and 
human understanding. The cold logic 
of experienced professional soldiers 
or diplomats may perhaps be more 
dangerous for our ultimate sucess 
than the blunders of political am- 
ateurs—providing these blunders are 
inspired by genuine human concern 
for peace. 
Vv 

How does this apply to atomic en- 
ergy negotiations? The offer to the 
world of the Lilienthal plan was per- 
haps the most potent of our weapons 
in the fight for the allegiance of men 
of good will everywhere. It remains 
such a weapon despite our failure to 
convey, even to our own people, not 
to speak of the rest of the world, the 
full implications of the inspiring pro- 
posal to dedicate atomic power to the 
service of all mankind. Looking back, 
who will deny that we would have 
gained nothing (and lost a lot of good- 
will) if in 1945 the American govern- 
ment had been as convinced as it is 
now of the aggressiveness and unreli- 
ability of the Soviet leadership, and 
had considered it naive and futile— 
if not dangerous—to propose atomic 
world co-operation to such an evil 
regime? 

Our best chance to succeed in our 
ultimate aims is to remain faithful 
to the imaginative, positive policies, 
such as our atomic energy control 
plan, and not to learn what is mis- 
takenly called “realism” in world poli- 
tics. It is much more trying for the 
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Soviet leaders—and much more dam- 
aging for their influence abroad and 
allegiance of their peoples at home— 
to have to reject, because of narrow- 
minded dogmatism, generous and well- 
intended offers of friendship, co-op- 
eration, and economic assistance, than 
to answer threat with threat, and in- 
sults with insults. 


In this spirit, the Soviet offer to ne- 
gotiate a double convention outlaw- 
ing atomic bombs and establishing ef- 
fective controls did not need to be 
angrily denounced. The world belief 
in the genuineness of our striving for 
internationalization of atomic energy 
would have been strerigthened by our 
expression of satisfaction with the 
Soviet Union’s final recognition that 
outlawry of atomic bombs and control 
cannot be separated. 


Even better, we could have matched 
the Soviet concession—even if it 
meant merely the promise not to drag 
a “red herring” across the path of 
negotiations in the future—with a 
concession of our own. For example, 
we could have offered to drop our re- 
quest for the abolition of veto in Se- 
curity Council decisions concern- 
ing the violation of atomic con- 
trols. The irrelevancy of this 
proposal has been repeatedly 
pointed out in this BULLETIN 
and in other publications. Can- 
ada, France and other UNAEC 
members have never concealed 
their skepticism about its value. In 
the first place, if a violation is proved 
against a major power, and exposure 
proves insufficient to stop it, the only 
way to enforce the control convention 
will be by going to war, and it will 
make little difference whether this is 
a war voted by the Security Council 





in accordance with the control con- 
vention, or a war decided upon by a 
single nation or a group of nations in 
self-defense—in conformity with the 
UN charter. 


What is more important, the veto 
question obscures the true spirit of 
our atomic energy plan. The under- 
lying philosophy of this plan is the 
creation of a common stake of all 
nations in the development of atomic 
energy; this community of interest is 
to be the main deterrent, and knowl- 
edge that violations will not remain 
secret, the main safeguard, against 
violations. This is not only a more 
constructive, but also a more realis- 
tic approach to the problem of vio- 
lations than the reliance on the cap- 
acity of the UN to impose sanctions 
on major powers. 


VI 

Accepting even minor Soviet con- 
cessions with satisfaction, answering 
them with concessions of our own 
(barring, of course, those that would 
compromise the effectiveness of the 
control system), showing readiness to 
discuss the timing of the steps by 
which the transition to full control 
of atomic energy and abolition 
of atomic weapons is to be 
achieved, sympathetic under- 
standing for the Soviet desire 
(shared by many in Europe) to 
make the transitional period as 
short as possible—such demon- 
strations of continued good will 
and reasonableness might not pres- 
ently lead to a meeting of minds and 
the formulation of a mutually satis- 
factory control plan but they would 
strengthen the moral position of 
America in our own eyes and in the 
eyes of the world, and could help to 
keep open the doors to peace. 
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FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IN SCIENCE 


Philip M. Morse 


Speaking before the New York Herald Tribune Forum on October 
19, Dr. Morse outlined the dangers attending increased restric- 
tions upon the freedom of discussion of scientific research. We 
reprint the section of his talk suggesting the line at which 
limitations upon exchange of information might safely be placed. 
Dr. Morse resigned in July as director of the AEC's Brookhaven 
Laboratory to return to his post as Professor of Physics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technlogy. 


Freedom of thought is not the only 
principle inherent in freedom of re- 
search: the freedom of communication 
of ideas to others is also involved.... 

The immense value of collaborative 
effort in research extends to all levels. 
A single scientist, working all by him- 
self, is today an unproductive anach- 
ronism. A single laboratory, keeping 
its results within its own walls, will 
soon find itself out of date. A single 
nation, keeping its research secret, 
will inevitably fall behind. This has 
been said before, but it needs to be 
said again and again. ... 

The debate on freedom has ad- 
vanced to a new phase; it is no longer 
concerned with the value or danger of 
research but rather with the value or 
peril of free communication of re- 
search. 

It is dangerously easy to say that 
all research remotely connected with 
the atom bomb, and with other fields 
of military interest, should be kept 
secrated scientists should be allowed 
secrated scientists should be allowed 
to learn the subject and work in it. 
That such a course would be ruinous 
to this country’s scientific develop- 
ment is clear to any one who has done 
research. The scientists of this coun- 
try are not opposing such a wholesale 
muzzling just because they like to 
gossip. Nor do they want to give 
away secrets to their colleagues 
abroad just out of foolish good will. 
On the contrary, they are convinced 
that a blanket policy of secrecy will 
produce just the result the policy 
attempts to avoid.... 

What is the answer? I don’t be- 
lieve it is the other extreme, that of 
complete freedom of exchange of 
ideas. Not just now, though some 
thoughtful persons believe we would 
gain more than we would lose. I be- 
lieve we can reach a not too crippling 
compromise for the present by choos- 


ing a few crucial subjects which are 
to be kept secret and by declaring the 
other fields open. The separation is 
not difficult; the engineering and tech- 
nical details concerning the bomb it- 
self can be kept secret, just as design 
details of many other weapons are 
kept secret. But the fundamental 
facts of nuclear science, the results 
of pure research, must be open to free 
discussion, just as are the facts of 
electricity and of mechanics. Data 
on the properties of uranium, for in- 
stance, could be reported openly with- 
out disclosing the secrets of the bomb, 
just as the general properties of elec- 
tric motors can be talked about with- 
out disclosing the design of an electric 
torpedo. 


A Temporary Expedient 
Is Offered 


I believe that for a time we can 
have our cake, by encouraging col- 
laborative effort in fundamental re- 
search inside and outside this coun- 
try. In the technical fields of engi- 
neering know-how perhaps we could 
eat it too, to keep it secret. But such 
a scheme would have to be adminis- 
tered with understanding and with 
the active co-operation of all respon- 
sible engineers and scientists in the 
field. It would involve a continual 
review of the military importance of 
various engineering data and a con- 
centration on only a few items as be- 
ing important to keep secret. It would 
only be a temporary expedient to tide 
us over until things settle down, but 
if it were not continued too long our 
research would not be seriously crip- 
pled. 


Such a system of protection was 
carried out by the scientific fraternity 
itself in nuclear physics for more 
than two years until the armed serv- 
ices and the government came to re- 
alize the potentialities of the atomic 





bomb. From 1940 until the Manhattan 
District took over, in 1942, the scien- 
tific fraternity in this country kept 
quiet about their knowledge, kept 
crucial reports from being published, 
and generally “kept the secret” them- 
selves. It could be done again; the 
scientists of this country are loyal 
citizens, as responsible and patriotic 
as any others. 

But such an intelligent handling of 
the secrecy problem is impossible in 
an atmosphere of rampant suspicion, 
when responsible scientists are treated 
like irresponsible children. As long 
as some members of Congress can be 
convinced that scientists are so filled 
with original sin that they can’t be 
trusted to talk for five minutes with 
a Polish scientist, no enlightened sys- 
tem of secrecy can be set up, and we 
will keep on hamstringing our own 
progress. 

We handle the problem of other 
crimes, even of treason, in a reason- 
able way, through well established 
legal methods. Just because a few 
bank tellers have been thieves we do 
not place an armed guard behind each 
teller, nor do we accuse one of theft 
whenever he picks up a bill to exam- 
ine it. To be sure the consequences 
of a treasonable disclosure of com- 
plete bomb design data would be 
much greater than for embezzlement. 
Russia might then get an atomic 
bomb a few years sooner. 

But such a disclosure would be dif- 
ficult, requiring prolonged coopera- 
tion with foreign agents, and could 
not be done inadvertently. To pro- 
tect ourselves against even this, is it 
wise to disregard legal procedures and 
safeguards which we believe are ade- 
quate and proper protection in other 
cases? Besides this, if we cannot trust 
our own scientists to keep the secret, 
can we trust the guards who guard 
them? This age-old dilemma is already 
of more than academic interest. 

Make no mistake, the logical con- 
clusion to an unreasoning demand for 
blanket secrecy is dead silence: the 
only truly secret-proof gag is a noose 
about the neck, pulled tight. An 
hysterical attitude on the part of our 
government will certainly stop atomic 
research just as effectively as a noose, 
which of course will be greatly appre- 
ciated by some people in Russia. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN ANSWERS DEWEY 


In a speech in Milwaukee on October 14, President Truman con- 
firmed his administration's official policy on atomic energy in 
answer to the statement of Thomas E. Dewey at Phoenix on 


September 23 (BULLETIN, Vol. 4, No. 10). 


After reviewing the 


early history of the government's sponsorship of the atom and 
its efforts to achieve an international agreement, President Tru- 
man turned to the question of domestic control. 


While we are making these efforts 
toward international control of atomic 
energy we have also been working to 
strengthen our atomic security and to 
hasten the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. 

A free society requires the suprem- 
acy of civil rather than military au- 
thority. This is in no sense a reflec- 
tion upon our armed services. It is 
part of the spirit of our free insti- 
tutions that military specialists must 
always be under the direction of ci- 
vilians. 

Because of the power and world 
significance of atomic energy I was 
convinced that it had to be placed un- 
der civilian control. The Democratic 
Seventy-ninth Congress enacted a law 
which made civilian control possible. 
The wisdom of that decision has been 
proved again and again during the 
past two years, We are steadily mak- 
ing advances in the field of atomic 
science. 

I can assure you that the Civilian 
Atomic Energy Commission has main- 
tained the leadership and readiness 
of the United States in atomic weap- 
ons—despite the presence of what the 
Republican candidate for President 
is pleased to call the “dead hand” of 
government. 

The progress we are making in 
developing atomic energy for peace- 
ful uses may at first seem less dra- 
matic than the creation of the atomic 
bomb. But, in fact, it promises the 
world a whole new age of creative 
abundance. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
has begun work on the first experi- 
mental plant intended to supply atom- 
ic power for industrial purposes. Great 
progress is being made in the use of 
atomic materials for research in 
biology and medicine. Here we are 
warring against cancer and the other 
diseases which take their terrible toll 
of lives. 

Atomic materials are also opening 
up tremendous new possibilities in 
agriculture and industrial research, 
and these same radioactive materials 
are among our most important re- 
search tools in the field of fundamen- 
tal physical science. 

Fifty years from now, the world 
will be a vastly different place be- 
cause the power of the atom is be- 
ing harnessed. It is our job to see 
that atomic energy makes the world 
not a wasteland of destruction but a 
vastly better place in which to live. 

Atomic energy is not just a new 
form of power—like coal or oil. 

The fission of a single pound of 
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uranium releases as much energy as 
the burning of three million pounds 
of coal. A force like this cannot be 
handled on a “business as_ usual’ 
basis. 

The Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent made a speech on atomic ener- 
gy at Phoenix, Ariz., on Sept. 23d. 
The obvious implication in that speech 
is that the Republican candidate feels 
that the peace-time uses of atomic 
energy should be taken from the 
government and turned over to pri- 
vate corporations. 


Here again is the basic conflict 
between the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties. Here again is the vital 
issue between the people and the self- 
ish interests. 


I believe that atomic energy should 
not be used to fatten the profits 
of big business. I believe that it 
should be used to benefit all the peo- 
ple. 


Calls for Joint Enterprise 


The largest private corporation in 
the world is far too small to be en- 
trusted with such power, least of all 
for its own profit. Most responsible 
business men know this. Men who 
know what atomic energy means do 
not talk about the “dead hand of the 
government.” 

For our protection and to insure 
our national security we must con- 
tinue to develop atomic energy as a 
public trust. Our atomic materials 
are very precious, and must be guard- 
ed closely. 


Atomic energy cannot and must not 
be another Teapot Dome for private 
exploitation, any more than it can 
be allowed to enter into competitive 
armaments. 


Our atomic plants cost billions of 
dollars of public money to _ build, 
and millions more to operate each 
year. They belong to all the 
people. The use of atomic material 
presents technical hazards which re- 
quire very careful safety measures. 

And here is the most important 
point of all. You cannot separate the 
peace-time use of atomic materials 
from their potential military use. 

Atomic material in a power station 
is not far from being an atomic ar- 
senal. This is the blunt fact that re- 
quires an international control that 
will really work. The same fact makes 
it absolutely necessary to insist upon 
public ownership and control in the 
United States. 





At the same time, we must make 
full use of the skill and initiative 
of private business. Business concerns 
have had and will continue to have 
an indispensable part in this great 
venture. This is a basic principle of 
the McMahon atomic energy act of 
1946—one of the wisest laws ever 
to be put on our statute books. 


The success of our whole atomic 
energy program, military as well as 
peaceful, has been based on constant 
and effective teamwork between gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. 


Today, more than 3,000 private 
contractors and suppliers are par- 
ticipating in our atomic energy pro- 
gram. Today the great atomic plants 
at Oak Ridge, at Hanford and else- 
where are operated by private in- 
dustrial organizations under govern- 
ment supervision. Today scores of col- 
lege and university laboratories are 
carrying out important atomic re- 
search. 

Everything possible is being done 
to find legitimate opportunities for 
ever greater participation by private 
enterprise consistent with the pub- 
lic interest. But we must not put 
profit-making above the national wel- 
fare. The platform of the Republican 
party, upon which my opponent is 
running for election, fails to men- 
tion atomic energy. 

I assumed at first that this was 
merely an oversight. It is clear now, 
however, that this omission was de- 
liberate. It is clear from the com- 
ments of the Republican candidate 
that powerful, selfish groups within 
the Republican party are determined 
to exploit the atom for private profit. 

I shall fight this effort with all my 
strength. The government is the in- 
dispensable trustee of the people for 
the development of atomic energy. 
Some day it may be possible to fit 
atomic energy more closely into the 
normal pattern of American business. 
But I cannot tell you that this is 
just around the corner. I will make 
no light promises of that sort. 

Our national policy has been that 
atomic energy is such a vast new 
force in our lives that it must be 
kept under public controls as long 
as safety and the people’s interest re- 
quire. We must continue to follow 
that policy. 

That is the only way we can as- 
sure the development of atomic ener- 
gy for the benefit of humanity. That 
is the only way we can assure that 
it will be used not for death but for 
a more abundant life. 

This great discovery belongs to 
the people and must be used for the 
people. 

There has been no more vital issue 
before the American people in this 
century. The existence of civiliza- 
tion itself depends upon the wisdom 
and prudence of the American people 
- choosing the course we are to fol- 
ow. 

I pray that your decision may be 
the right one. 
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FREEDOM DEMANDS RESPONSIBILITY-- 
THE SCIENTIST’S ROLE IN SOCIETY 


In the October issue of the BULLETIN, the editors presented an 
article entitled ‘Freedom Demands Responsibility" by Cuthbert 
Daniel and Arthur M. Squires, accompanied by comments from 
Eric Ashby, A. P. Lerner, and A. D. Ritchie. We continue dis- 
cussion of the question as to how far scientists should consider 
themselves accountable for the social consequences of their re- 
search with the comments of four more prominent scientists. 


A Scientists’ Strike 
Will Not Insure Peace 


by Harold C. Urey 


A member of the Institute for Nu- 
clear Studies at the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Urey has plead 
eloquently for the immediate or- 
ganization of world government 
as the means of securing peace. 


The discussion by Cuthbert Daniel 
and Arthur M. Squires on “Freedom 
Demands Responsibility”, in the Oc- 
tober BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC 
SCIENTISTS, is not different in con- 
tent from many proposals that have 
been presented to me informally dur- 
ing the last years. I object to the line 
of action which Messrs. Daniel and 
Squires propose because it involves an 
attempt on the part of scientists to 
dictate policy to the population of this 
country. I object to this action by 
scientists just as seriously as I would 
object to labor or business groups 
taking unilateral action on matters of 
public policy because of their beliefs 
as to what should or should not be 
done. Professor Lerner in his criti- 
cism states this lucidly and complete- 
ly, and I need not repeat it. 

I wonder if many of us who are 
interested in peaceful methods of set- 
tling disputes between peoples are 
not very much confused. It seems to 
me that a large defense organization, 
whether including or excluding atom- 
ic bombs, is not a way to secure peace. 
It is a way to win the next war if it 
comes. It seems to me that this ac- 
tivity is not the cause of wars, nor 
the cure of wars, but entirely aside 
from the point. Also, it seems to me 
that a policy of non-violence under- 
taken by any section of a community, 
either of the Oxford Pledge variety 
or the proposals of Messrs. Daniel 


and Squires, is not a way to secure 
peace. It is a way to lose the next 
war, if it comes, and perhaps to se- 
cure one’s ends by a century of suf- 
fering under the heel of a ruthless 
dictator. Again, it is not a cause of 
wars, primarily, nor is it the cure. 
In fact, it again is entirely a side 
issue. 

Let me state what the problem of 
securing peace is, in my opinion, by 
the use of an illustration. At the end 
of World War II, at the Nuremburg 
Trials, the victors in the last war 
gave positive action to what should 
be done with individuals who incite 
and conspire to wage aggressive war. 
In my opinion the result of those 
trials was correct, though the meth- 
od was not. We applied ex post facto 
laws in direct violation of the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the 
United States. The fundamental ques- 
tion is this: How could we have caught 
Hitler and his associates between 
1923, when their crimes began, and 
1933, when they became the heads of 
a powerful state so that no means of 
catching them could be applied except 
those involving war? And how, af- 
ter such individuals are caught, can 
they be brought to justice and pun- 
ished? How could this have been done 
at that time instead of in 1945, in the 
midst of the destruction of World 
War II? The problem of securing 
peace is to accomplish this. The peri- 
od from 1933 to 1939 was too late, 
because by then nothing but war 
could have accomplished this end. The 
problem of securing peace is not what 
to do about good people in the world, 
and Daniel and Squires are appeal- 
ing to essentially good people. The 
problem is what to do about evil-in- 
tentioned people—how can they be 
brought to justice without incurring 
war? 





Professor Lerner has given the an- 
swer. It can be done conceivably only 
in one way, and that is by establish- 
ing a world government which makes 
it a crime to incite and prepare to 
wage war, a crime for which a person 
can be arrested and brought before 
a court and sentenced to jail or to be 
hanged. To say that this is difficult 
or perhaps impossible may be true, 
but the problem cannot be solved by 
building armaments on the one hand, 
or by signing Oxford Pledges on the 
other. In fact, neither of these activi- 
ties contributes in the slightest to the 
solution, as I stated above. While 
our problem is to do something effec- 
tive about the evil-intentioned people 
of the world, those of us who wish to 
live in peace under law and order are 
very numerous and powerful. Our 
role in securing peace is to give our 
consent to be governed. The Hitlers 
internationally and the Al Capones 
domestically never give that consent. 

Therefore, all the discussions of the 
type of Daniel’s and Squires’ leave me 
apathetic and wholly uninterested. We 
may not be able to secure a world 
government, or even a partial world 
government, but we will not solve the 
problem of peace versus war by any 
other method whatever. 


The World Needs New 
Ethical Standards 


by Max von Laue 


Dr. von Laue is co-director of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute fur 
Physik, and is also engaged in 
the reorganization of the Physi- 
kalisch-technische Reichanstalt. 


In answering the request of the 
BULLETIN for a comment on the ar- 
ticle of C. Daniel and A. M. Squires, I 
would like to begin with an historical 
reference: The European wars of the 
nineteenth century were fought by 
and between armies. In principle, the 
lives of non-combatants were immune 
and all private property was protec- 
ted. This principle was acknowledged 
by all states, and became embodied, 
as the nineteenth century advanced, 
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in solemn treaties. On the whole, this 
principle was adhered to in wartime. 
Heavy artillery was quite capable, 
even then, of destroying whole cities; 
but it was used, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, only against military installa- 
tions. At that time, the engineers 
who worked on the improvement of 
weapons did not need to be bothered 
by the weighty problems so pointedly 
presented by Daniel and Squires. They 
could be sure that new weapons de- 
veloped by them would be used by 
statesmen and military leaders, if at 
all, only within the limits of the above 
principle. 

These limitations of warfare were 
the results of the high level of ethical 
culture bequeathed by the 18th cen- 
tury—a heritage which lasted through 
the whole of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The subsequent change in the 
methods of warfare shows that the 
ethical level of our civilization has 
since declined to an alarming degree 
—a retrogression which can be noticed 
also, albeit less crassly, in many other 
fields of life. The only true remedy 
seems to me to raise our civilization 
back to the old level, or better, to 
a still higher one. 

This is, however, not within the 
reach of scientists. The ethical civili- 
zation of the 18th and 19th century 
was the work of the great philosophers 
of idealism, and of the writers and 
poets influenced by them. These are 
the groups which have subsequently 
failed; many of them did not even 
want to maintain the ethical stand- 
ards—they thought idealism and eth- 
ics to be antiquated, ridiculous, or 
even detrimental to mankind’s prog- 
ress. This is where the lever must 
be applied, if the cultural level is to 
be raised again, and wars to be de- 
prived of their present cruelty—betiter 
still, made impossible. The writers 
and poets must be joined in this en- 
deavour by ministers of all religions, 
by the teachers of all schools, by all 
educators. 


Scientists Share 
A General Responsibility 


As a professional group, scientists 
can have but little influence in this 
field. To restrict their freedom of 
research, as suggested by Daniel and 
Squires, would be, in my opinion, a 
dangerous, and ineffectual step. Spir- 
itual freedom is one of our highest 
goods, won for mankind, by many 
hard fights; it should not be given up. 
Anyhow, such a restriction of the 
freedom of research would not be of 
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much use. If the development and test- 

ing of the atomic bomb had been 
“prohibited”, (and this prohibition 
made to stick), other and perhaps 
more terrible weapons would have 
been perfected sooner or later on dif- 
ferent foundations—as Daniel and 
Squires have themselves justly pointed 
out. No legislator can be so wise as 
to foresee the ultimate outcome of 
scientific research, and in the knowl- 
edge of this outcome, to prohibit the 
research which a well-informed and 
inventive mind may one day turn to 
warlike use. 

However, scientists and engineers 
are not merely technicians and ex- 
perts in their special fields—they are 
also men, and as such, they carry 
their share of responsibility for the 
developments of their lifetime. As 
men who are particularly well in- 
formed about the dangers of the pres- 
ent developments, they must indeed 
feel a special obligation to forewarn 
their fellow-men. The means to this 
task—and here I agree with Daniel 
and Squires—is, however, to be found 
only in work on a small-scale in month- 
to-month discussions, lectures, articles, 
even in casual conversations. No spec- 
tacular success is to be expected; but 
this does not justify becoming tired or 
discouraged. The greatest spiritual 
changes in history have been initiated 
by such small every-day work. 


Military Service Is 
An Individual Matter 


The authors pose a concrete ques- 
tion whether scientists and engineers 
should now participate in “improve- 
ment” of weapons—that means, in 
the present day, making weapons still 
more destructive. This seems to be 
part of a more general question, which 
has repeatedly confronted citizens 
since universal military service was 
introduced during the French revolu- 
tion—the question whether one should 
bear arms for one’s country. An in- 
finite variety of opinions, some of 
them remarkably good, have been of- 
fered on this subject; I do not pre- 
sume to add anything new. It seems 
to me, however, that a universally 
valid answer to this question, is im- 
possible; too many “unknowns” to use 
mathematical language, enter into the 
evaluation of “pros” and “cons”. Ev- 
erybody must find his own answer, 
fitting his special situation, after 
earnest soul searching. He then has 
the right to claim from his fellow- 
men attention and respect for his de- 
cision whatever it may be. 





A Rebellious Scientist 
After Two Years 
by Norbert Wiener 


Dr. Wiener, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, reviews the 
position he took in a letter to an 
aircraft company, which appeared 
in The Atlantic Monthly for De- 
cember, 1946, and was reprinted 
in the BULLETIN for January, 

1947. 

Two years ago, in answer to an in- 
quiry concerning some work of mine 
which an airplane company wished to 
use for military purposes, I refused 
to furnish that information on the 
basis that I did not wish to participate 
in any way in a military program of 
which I did not approve. I brought up 
the point that the attitude of the 
Government itself had forced us to re- 
consider the practice of giving infor- 
mation freely without regard to the 
purposes for which it was intended to 
be used, and that I could not consider 
the moral responsibility of the sci- 
entist to be confined to following out 
official orders. 

The BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC 
SCIENTISTS has asked me to make 
a statement concerning my present 
position. In the first place, it is clear 
that the degradation of the position of 
the scientist as an independent worker 
and thinker to that of a morally irre- 
sponsible stooge in a science-factory 
has proceeded even more rapidly and 
devastatingly than I had expected. 
This subordination of those who ought 
to think to those who have the ad- 
ministrative power is ruinous for the 
morale of the scientist, and quite to 
the same extent it is ruinous to the 
quality of the objective scientific out- 
put of the country. 

We are raising a generation of 
young men who will not look at any 
scientific project which does not have 
millions of dollars invested in it. At 
the same time, disastrous as their 
poverty may be, the European scien- 
tists are faced with the alternative of 
either doing work with sticks and 
strings and a little portion of De- 
Khotinsky, combined with a modicum 
of brains, or of doing no work at all. 
The result is that when one of these 
underprivileged scientists faces the 
uninterpreted records of one of our 
big science-factories, he is extremely 
likely by using his intelligence to find 
what his more self-satisfied predeces- 
sors have missed. I could quote chap- 
ter and verse, but this will scarcely be 
necessary for atomic scientists. 
































We are for the first time finding a 
scientific career well paid and attrac- 
tive to a large number of our best 
young go-getters. The trouble is that 
scientific work of the first quality is 
seldom done by go-getters, and that 
the dilution of the intellectual milieu 
makes it progressively harder for the 
individual worker with any ideas to 
get a hearing. American science is 
going the way of the American movie 
and the American radio. I say this 
with tragic confidence, although I 
consider that this process of increas- 
ing entropy has just begun. 

I repeat, a man who is not willing 
to take moral responsibility for his 
acts as a scientist is scarcely the best 
man to take scientific responsibility. 
The enormous scale of modern science 
offers a splendid opportunity for the 
old army game of passing on respon- 
sibility both for the truth of one’s 
own constructions and for the conse- 
quences of one’s own policy. This 
trend must be halted, or at least in 
part retarded, or we shall find that 
American science meets the fate of 
being smothered in jam. 

In view of this, I still see no reason 
to turn over to any person, whether 
he be an army officer or the kept sci- 
entist of a great corporation, any re- 
sults which I obtain if I think they 
are not going to be used for the best 
interests of science and of humanity. 

I realize, of course, that my control 
of my own work is not as complete 
as I would have it, and that there are 
situations in which it is scarcely 
worthwhile closing the stable door 
after the horse has been classified. 
Nevertheless, in every case in which 
my policy can be of any effect, I in- 
tend to act on what seems to me to 
be the most responsible basis on 
which I can. 


An English Physicist 
Considers His Obligations 
by H. S. W. Massey 


Dr. Massey is a member of the 
Physics Department, University 
College London, and Executive 
Vice-President of the Atomic Sci- 
entists of Great Britain. 


The success of the atomic bombs in 
spreading death and destruction on 
the Japanese cities has had a most 
remarkable influence on the attitude 
of scientists to social questions. It 
has also brought to the attention of 
people of affairs, without scientific 
knowledge and training, that the ac- 
tivities of scientists must be taken 
account of, and can be made use of, 


to an extent undreamed of before. 
Without the atom bomb it is probable 
that neither of these consequences of 
the 1939-45 war would have resulted, 
despite the appalling holocaust of 
more conventional bombing raids in 
which the contribution from techno- 
logical science was very great. 

It takes a great deal of direct dem- 
onstration to convince people of the 
large scale consequences of certain 
activities. It is very hard, when en- 
gaged on a particular development, 
to imagine its actual use in the de- 
struction of human life. The mech- 
anism, the scientific principles in- 
volved, all seem so normal that the 
scientist or engineer hardly 
gives the matter a thought. If 
he were able to see his crea- 
tions in action then he would 
have the whole thing brought 
home, but this rarely happens. 

The only way in which the 
individual can be brought to 
examine his conscience carefully as to 
the nature of the work he is doing 
is by the creation of a suitable “cli- 
mate” of opinion of which he cannot 
fail to be aware. Such a situation 
already exists in the medical profes- 
sion, but in many ways the decision 
as to whether a certain course of 
action is ethical or not is rather more 
easily arrived at in that profession 
than in that of science generally. 

Broadly speaking there are these 
phases in the reaction of a large so- 
ciety, such as the nation state, to any 
situation. It must first become aware 
of it, then decide what action is re- 
quired because of it and finally, ar- 
range the carrying out of that ac- 
tion. Under present day conditions 
the directing group in the nation does 
not become aware of the situation 
soon enough to give much time for a 
thorough consideration, by represen- 
tatives of the society as a whole, of 
the course of action which should be 
undertaken. 


To a large extent the long term 
prediction of the type of situation 
which will arise is as difficult as the 
corresponding problem of long range 
weather forecasting, but very much 
more can be done than at present. 

As scientists alone can fully ap- 
preciate the likely scope of any new 
application of science it is surely their 
responsibility, and it should be a rec- 
ognized responsibility, to ensure that 
the other members of the society con- 
cerned are fully aware of it. They 
should do their best to see that ade- 
quate attention is given to the prob- 
lems they raise. They should be rep- 


resented on appropriate executive 
bodies by scientists with responsibil- 
ities and powers equal to that of the 
other members. 

As very few bodies of this sort 
exist at present it is important that 
scientists should take the initiative in 
urging their establishment on an in- 
fluential scale. A great deal has been 
achieved in making governments 
aware of the scope of atomic ener- 
gy development—of its dangers and 
advantages, but even in this direction, 
which has occupied the earnest atten- 
tion of many scientists, much remains 
to be done. 

The great difficulties involved in 
conveying a properly balanced 
view to non-scientists are also 
glaringly obvious to those who 
have assisted in this work. 
And yet there are many other 
fields in which the conse- 
quences of scientific progress 
are very great and to which 

little attention is being given. The 
problem of the world food shortage 
and the growth of population is one 
of which many nations are now be- 
coming aware. 

Although much may be done in 
foreseeing the varied effects of some 
scientific development, it will always 
be true that the great majority of 
situations which arise will not be pre- 
dictable. It is these situations which 
pose the most difficult moral prob- 
lems to all individuals, as well as to 
scientists in particular. 

The present world situation is one 
in which it is no easy matter to de- 
cide on the policy which should be 
followed. The potentialities of modern 
weapons of mass destruction are ob- 
viously great indeed and are certain 
to increase still further. This clearly 
poses the first major issue. Are there 
any circumstances in which full scale 
war is justifiable, bearing in mind 
that these weapons will almost cer- 
tainly, at some stage, be used? If so 
are those circumstances likely to arise 
in the near future? 

If the answer is yes to both of these 
questions then the scientist working 
on military developments, as well as 
many other members of the commu- 
nity engaged in some aspect of “de- 
fense”, can feel that there is moral 
justification for his work. Further- 
more, while war may be justifiable, 
the use of particular weapons in its 
prosecution may not. This is a par- 
ticularly important question in con- 
nection with weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

These questions are extremely diffi- 
cult to answer. It is of interest to 
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note the attempts made by various 
representative religious bodies to 
give an adequate answer to the first 
question—can there ever be, under 
present day conditions, a just war? 
It is fair to say that no adequate 
answer has been given, none at least 
that takes account of the frightful 
possibilities inherent in scientific war. 
In some cases, if not all, the failure 
has been due to incomplete grasp of 
the realities. Contact with scientific 
people thoroughly aware of these 
would clearly have helped. 

Once again the scientist has a direct 
responsibility to ensure that the rele- 
vant scientific facts are thoroughly 
well known and digested by all those 
concerned in policy decisions. They 
must not wait until their advice is 
sought but point out the factors in- 
volved as they see them. Because of 
their much deeper knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the scientific aspects 
they should be accorded adequate high 
level representation. 

A great deal of nonsense has been 
said on either side about the adminis- 
trative abilities of scientists. Surely 
good administrators are born, not 
made, and one who is also a scien- 
tist is likely to prove of great- 
er value in dealing with the 
impact of science on policy 
problems than one who is not. 

It is not proposed that the 
state be directed by scientists. 
What is proposed is, on the 
one hand that scientists, be- 
cause of their special knowl- 
edge of, and intuitive insight 
into, scientific questions, should be 
encouraged to bring before society, an 
appreciation of the consequences of 
new discoveries so as to assist in 
arriving at policy decisions. On the 
other hand, scientists themselves 
must assume the responsibility of 
making clear to other social groups 
what these consequences will be. In 
many cases they alone will realize 
that there will be any consequences. 

The experience of many scientists, 
in working in Service establishments 
during the war, serves to illustrate a 
number of these points. At the begin- 
ning, the general attitude of the Serv- 
ice Officers was that the scientist was 
their servant who developed the re- 
quired weapons, without cavil. It was 
not for him to question a proposed 
development but merely to carry it 
through. 

This attitude changed, largely be- 
cause of the feeling of responsibility 
felt by the scientists that the work 
they were doing should be the most 
effective possible for the prosecution 
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of the war against the Nazis. They 
refused to accept blindly the pro- 
posed developments but insisted on 
finding what real reasons, if any, 
existed for carrying them out. It 
speedily became clear to them that 
the role of science should be extended 
to the analysis of what new pro- 
grammes should be initiated. They 
had as much to offer at that level as 
at the purely technical one. Only scien- 
tists could say what was possible 
and likely to be effective and what 
was not. Once this became clear, by 
the success attendant on the inclu- 
sion of scientists in higher level plan- 
ning it was completely accepted by 
the Service officers. 

Although under the conditions of 
the last war the problem for the 
scientist was comparatively simple, 
the end aimed at was clear to all; 
there is no reason why, in peace time, 
the scientist should feel free of all 
responsibility. It is much more diffi- 
cult then to determine the correct at- 
titude on broad policy questions but 
the nature of the decision is as vitally 
important as during a war, even if 
it is not as clear cut. 

The only way in which a reasoned 
attitude can be taken up by 
scientists is by discussion 
within a wide group. They 
should try to arrive at an 
agreed viewpoint, and in their 
effort they should seek the 
collaboration of other groups 
so as to be aware as far as 
possible of all important as- 
pects. Having arrived at an 
agreed viewpoint they should then 
take steps to bring the mater before 
all other responsible groups within 
the community. 

They must state clearly the reasons 
why they take up the viewpoint and 
should be prepared to compromise as 
a result of new aspects revealed in 
the exchange of views with other sec- 
tions of society. If they do not suc- 
ceed in reaching agreement among 
themselves they should make clear 
why they have not done so, deliberate- 
ly not concealing the reasons why 
agreement was not achieved. 

In order that a scientific group or 
groups of this kind may secure and 
retain the confidence of the commu- 
nity they must be careful not to take 
up a partisan attitude on any ques- 
tion. By partisan must be understood, 
not only association with any par- 
ticular party or economic creed, but 
also anything which suggests a prej- 
udice in favor of scientists as against 
other sections of the community. 
Above all it would be important to 





avoid the abusive, dogmatic and whol- 
ly uncompromising attitudes which 
characterize present day diplomacy. 
If it is not possible for scientists, who 
are used to considering their own 
problems dispassionately, who know 
the frailty of the human mind, who 
are used to thinking on international 
lines, and who know that nothing is 
to be gained from shutting one’s eyes 
to facts, to carry over this approach 
to the problem of their own attitude 
to social questions, then it is hardly 
to be expected that others, not trained 
to this approach, will be more suc- 
cessful, 

The atom bomb has brought into 
being, on a national scale, associations 
of scientists with widely differing po- 
litical convictions, who have neverthe- 
less been able to discuss the issues 
raised by the development of atomic 
energy in a rational fashion and to ar- 
rive at viewpoints agreed by a very 
great majority of members. 

Although the failure of attempts 
to achieve a measure of international 
control of atomic energy has led to 
a wide feeling of pessimism among 
scientists, it is nevertheless remark- 
able how widespread has been the in- 
fluence of the Atomic Scientist As- 
sociations. It seems to me that we 
should not feel discouraged but rath- 
er the reverse. There is much more 
to be done in permeating society with 
an awareness of the potentialities of 
science, scientific knowledge and sci- 
entific methods. 


The greatest social problem of the 
day is that of war. It is bound up to 
an increasing extent with scientific 
developments. Scientists should there- 
fore be prepared to consider thorough- 
ly their professional attitude to the 
whole question so that they may 
satisfy themselves that work which 
they may be called upon to carry out 
is in the best interests of mankind. 
It is foolish to suppose that it is easy 
to do this, but much more can be done 
in facing the issues, indeed in defining 
the issues, than at present. It is not 
suggested that scientists should come 
to a decision and act independently 
of the community. They must see that 
their special knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the scientific issues and pros- 
pects are available as far as pos- 
sible to all concerned in policy, and 
that full account is taken of it. It is 
above all their duty to ensure that 
no governing body attempts to justify 
a policy on pseudo-scientific grounds 
which are known to be false. 




















THE “MYSTERY” OF BIOLOGICAL 
RADIATION EFFECTS 





Austin M. Brues 
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Japan. 


The chief purpose of this brief re- 
view, as suggested by the use of 
quotation marks in the title, is to 
assert that there is less mystery about 
radiation disease than appears to be 
generally realized. The partial de- 
bunking, which is the purpose of this 
essay, will certainly not extend to 
the point at which it might cost the 
writer his job of research in the 
subject; it will merely bring the mys- 
tery down to the level of that which 
exists in the other medical sciences. 
Let us first inquire into the back- 
ground which gives ionizing radiation 
such a special place in public think- 
ing; we can then proceed to look at 
the scientific record. 

No doubt it is largely due to the 
suddenness with which disclosure of 
the atomic bomb development, so 
long a secret, burst on the public 
consciousness (we may exclude from 
consideration the one or two per cent 
of our adult population who have not 
heard of the atomic bomb). In part, 
it has the more rational basis that 
lethal radiations can act through a 
distance and pass barriers which are 
impervious to light and matter. The 
modern Superman, who must adjust 
himself to a scientific age, no longer 
perceives wickedness through mere 
magic, but uses X-ray vision to as- 
semble his information on the under- 
world. And, of course, we can see 
what is going on inside the body with- 
out surgery or discomfort, with only 
ancillery electrical noises and per- 
haps a slight smell of ozone, and so 
on. Let the reader analyze his own 
reaction to the “mystery” of radia- 
tion. 

Now, when we are given to under- 
stand that X-rays and other radia- 
tions can kill, and on a large scale; 
that they can both cause and cure 


cancer; and that they may interfere 
with the (mysterious) processes of 
inheritance, worry turns to awe. Per- 
haps a good case can be made out for 
bright sunlight as something to be 
afraid of too, but it hasn’t. 


How the Process 
of Radiation Works 


The various forms of ionizing radia- 
tion work through a chain of events 
common to all. Although they are 
physical agents, they act in the body 
very much as a chemical agent might. 
X-rays, gamma rays, neutrons and 
other accelerated particles act through 
a considerable distance, while beta 
rays outside the body act only to a 
depth on the order of the thickness 
of the skin, and alpha rays less than 
that. The latter are associated with 
substances or elements which can be 
taken into the body and (depending 
on the nature of the substance) held 
there, giving off radiation originat- 
ing within living tissue. Neutrons 
can, of course, “activate” normal 
atoms to produce radioactive isotopes; 
but if neutrons infringe upon the 
body the critical damage is caused by 
their impact and the energy released 
thereby, rather than by the small 
amounts of radioisotopes (such as 
sodium and phosphorus) created by 
activation of the stable elements. 

The chemical effect of radiations 
is due to their capacity to break up 
certain chemical configurations. The 
case of the damage done to water is 
fairly well understood, and since the 
body is mostly water, this is probably 
the most important case. Ions are 
formed from the water molecules, of 
a type not usually occurring in water, 
which last for an almost immeasur- 
able length of time, but do their dam- 
age during this period. Hydrogen 


sult in inherited changes, and per- 
haps may account for cancer. This 
all sounds very serious, but perhaps 
we can take the bloom off of it by 
pointing out that no radiation effect 
exists which cannot be duplicated by 
the action of some known drug or 
chemical. Chemical agents are known, 
in fact (and some of them may be 
encountered in ordinary life), which 
will cause genetic mutations. Can- 
cer can be made more likely to oc- 
cur by radiation exposure, but ex- 
posure to sunlight will also increase 
one’s chances of skin cancer. Total 
body radiation exposure will shorten 
the life span, but tobacco smoking 
is another efficient way to accomplish 
this result. 


Radiation Damage Can 
Be Traced and Detected 


On the other half of the ledger, 
it may be better to be running a risk 
of radiation damage than of damage by 
many chemical agents. By the very 
physical nature of the radiations 
which put them in the superman or 
21st century class when it comes 
to penetration of barriers, they can 
be detected and located by instru- 
ments such as the electroscope and 
Geiger counter, and as we well know, 
radium and X-ray therapy can be 
gauged by instruments as accurately 
as drugs can be measured by the 
pharmacist and more readily detected 
than many poisons by the toxicologist. 
This is why it was possible to carry 
on the Manhattan Project with an 
unparalleled industrial safety record, 
and why we can have faith in the 
determination shown by everybody 
concerned that this record shall con- 
tinue. Perhaps the chief problem 
yet unsolved is the disposal of radio- 
active wastes, but there is no cause 
for anxiety in this matter. We still 
have years in which we can settle 
upon one of a number of feasible 
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methods, 
problem approaches urgency. 


as the magnitude of the 


Some Remarks 
About War and Panic 


It is gratifying in any day and age 
to find some human hope upon which 
there is general agreement. At least 
in parts of the world where the mat- 
ter is not inscrutable, such a hope 
is to have seen the last of atomic 
warfare. It would be rather foolish, 
however, at this moment to discount 
its possibility. The spectre is ugly, 
but so is that of mass warfare by 
several means which differ in their 
degrees and types of unpleasantness. 
Radiation sickness is one of the least 
alarming features of a_ thoroughly 
alarming situation. 

To me, there are two reasons which 
may make atomic warfare different 
from other forms of attack as it 
affects the group who will have the 
responsibility of safeguarding health 
and life. One is the total disorganiza- 
tion of communications and civic life 
which results from a single explo- 
sion over such a wide area. There 
seems to be no question that the war 
was closed abruptly by the disor- 
ganizing effect of the atomic bomb 
on an unprepared nation, and the 
Japanese physicists were among the 
first to appreciate this. 

Second, is the matter of panic. 
I say second on the basis of the 
Japan experience, because the Japa- 
nese don’t panic easily (if ever). It 
is possible that other nations, our 
own not least of all, may be highly 
vulnerable to a mere threat of atom- 
ic warfare, because of the sense of 
mystery about radiation. Panic can 
be a potent factor in modern war, and 
the danger of it could far exceed that 
of atomic war alone. There is a very 
thin line separating false security 
from unreasoning fear, and one gets 
the impression that people dash back 
and forth across this frontier like 
jittery ostriches. Only knowledge can 
broaden this line to a place where 
people can stand. Despite all that 
has been written and said about bac- 
teriological warfare, I am sure that 
this occupies a less esoteric and 
frightful place than the atom and its 
radiations in the public mind because 
everyone has a homely familiarity 
with infectious disease. And, of 
course, the biological horizon that 
ought to frighten us silly (I refer 
to overpopulation) doesn’t even occur 
to anybody but savants. 


People should know that radiation, 
like many other things, creates an 
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illness some symptoms of which can 
be counteracted by known treatments, 
and for which we may reasonably ex- 
pect to find further means of allevia- 
tion. They should realize that the 
hereditary effects of atomic bomb ra- 
diation, although they exist, have 
been overrated betimes, and have not 
yet been detected at Hiroshima. They 
should know that the threat of atomic 
radiation, or its presence in measur- 
able amounts, need not mean sud- 
den death, but rather that the ra- 
diation requires care in its measure- 
ment and handling. Above all, we 





should develop a civilian defense or- 
ganization to the point where we may 
rely on it to protect the population 
and answer questions born of mys- 
tery. What is known shows us clearly 
that special arrangements will have 
to be made to provide the materials 
and persons, and to do large scale 
planning. 

The above is written in full realiza- 
tion of the fact that lasting world 
peace is the true solution to this and 
many problems. But sometimes the 
second line of defense has to be well 
constructed, too. 





FAS Forms a Scientists’ Committee on Loyalty 


Formation of a “Scientists’ Commit- 
tee on Loyalty Problems” was an- 
nounced on October 18 by the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists. This 
committee, with offices at 14 Battle 
Road, Princeton, will provide informa- 
tion and legal advice to individual 
scientists faced with clearance prob- 
lems and will try to bring about a 
clearer public understanding of the 
issues involved. The committee will 
not “defend” scientists under investi- 
gation but will seek to obtain full and 
fair hearings by government agencies 
and Congressional committees, and 
fair treatment in the press. 

The committee plans to study clear- 
ance procedures and criteria for judg- 
ing loyalty so as to contribute toward 
establishing a sound national policy. 
A file on clearance procedures and 
related matters, based on such in- 
formation as can be obtained from 
public and official sources, will be 
maintained. The committee plans also 
to make available information on the 
issues that underlie security and clear- 
ance problems, and will attempt to 
combat unsubstantiated public defa- 
mation of scientists. 


The “prospectus” of the Committee 
states :— 

“Since the war, the problems of 
secrecy and loyalty clearance proce- 
dures for scientists have become very 
pressing. The future of science and 
of the lives of scientists is affected. 
These problems involve many factors, 
legal, extra-legal, and administrative, 
and are of a type not hitherto faced 
by scientists. As a result there is a 
growing need for a committee to pro- 
vide organized information to both 
scientists and the public, and to act 
as a clearing house for questions 


which arise in connection with clear- 
ance procedures. 


“The problem of secrecy will be 
with us until we solve the problem of 
lasting peace. As long as the present 
state of international suspicion con- 
tinues, there can be no simple solu- 
tion to the problem of our security 
and there can be no full freedom of 
science. In particular, some scientific 
and technical information must be 
classified and protected from falling 
into the hands of unauthorized per- 
sons. The well-known activities of 
the Canadian spy ring exemplify the 
need for such protection. However, 
the fact that scientists are involved 
in ‘sensitive security areas’ makes 
them particularly vulnerable to un- 
necessary and unreasoned attacks on 
the basis of their loyalty. Since this 
problem of scientists is only part of 
a much broader problem, the assur- 
ance of justice to scientists now may 
help to assure similar fair treatment 
to other individuals or groups which 
will become similarly involved. 


“The application of clearance pro- 
cedures used to date has caused some 
grave and wholly unnecessary in- 
justices to many scientists, and, as a 
result, the difficulties of government 
laboratories in employing new scien- 
tific personnel have been enhanced. 
In nearly all cases, the doctrine of 
guilt by association seems to have 
been carried to absurd lengths. And 
it is significant that ‘associations’ have 
been the principal, or perhaps entire, 
basis for loyalty action. Although the 
question may be raised as to whether 
scientists who have agreed to do 
secret work should be afforded the 
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UNESCO AND THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Bart J. Bok 


Dr. Bok describes the two years’ progress made under the direction 
of UNESCO in its effort to stimulate and facilitate the participa- 
tion of physical scientists in peaceful and constructive international 
cooperation. Dr. Bok is Associate Director of the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, and chairman of the Committee on UNESCO 
of the National Research Council. 


In December 1946 the United Na- 
tions Educational Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) was 
officially started upon its career as 
one of the principal specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations. In the 
moving words of the preamble to its 
constitution, it is said that the or- 
ganization was created “for the pur- 
pose of advancing, through the edu- 
cational and scientific and cultural 
relations of the peoples of the world, 
the objectives of international peace 
and of the common welfare of man- 
kind for which the United Nations 
Organization was established and 
which its charter proclaims.” UNES- 
CO was never intended for the elite 
few, but from its inception it was 
planned to be an organ through which 
peoples would speak to peoples. 

How is UNESCO organized to un- 
dertake its great assignment? What 
have been its accomplishments to date 
and has the experiment been sufficient- 
ly successful to warrant its continua- 
tion? What can the individual do 
to assist UNESCO in its task of lay- 
ing the foundations for a lasting 
peace? 

I shall try to answer these ques- 
tions in the present article, but in 
doing so I shall limit myself purpose- 
ly to UNESCO’s activities in the field 
of the natural sciences, first, because 
it is in this area that I can speak with 
some degree of authority and, second, 
because it is in the area of science 
that the readers of the BULLETIN 
will best be able to judge for them- 
selves the extent to which UNESCO 
has failed or succeeded. 


The Pattern of the 
UNESCO Organization 


The headquarters of UNESCO are 
in Paris at 19 Avenue Kléber. Since 
the beginning, the organization has 
had as its Director-General the noted 
British zoologist Julian Huxley, with 
an American, Dr. Walter H. C. Laves, 


serving as the Deputy Director-Gen- 
eral. 

There are in UNESCO five differ- 
ent Divisions or Departments, the 
largest and perhaps the most effective 
of which is the Department of Nat- 
ural Sciences. Until April of this 
year the Natural Sciences Depart- 
ment was headed by another British 
biologist, Joseph Needham, who has 
since been succeeded by the French 
physicist and chemist Pierre Auger. 
The principal scientists on Dr. Aug- 
er’s staff are: Dr. W. E. Purnell from 
Australia, who is in charge of the 
Field Science Cooperation Offices and 
who has been Acting Head of the De- 
partment in Dr. Auger’s absence, 
Dr. Frank J. Malina of the United 
States, who is in charge of adminis- 
trative affairs, Dr. L. G. Grimmett 
of the United Kingdom, who is in 
charge of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation, Dr. J. B. Reid of Canada, 
who is in charge of scientific documen- 
tation, Dr. Wang Ching-Hsi of China 
who supervises the program of 
grants-in-aid, and Dr. J. M. Zhukova 
of the U.S.S.R., the counsellor for 
the medical sciences. 

Dr. A. Establier from the Spanish 
Republic is the Liaison Officer be- 
tween the Department of the Natural 
Sciences and the International Coun- 
cil of Scientific Unions, of which he 
is the Executive Secretary; his office 
is located at UNESCO Headquarters 
in Paris. The Department of Natural 
Sciences maintains four Field Sci- 
ence Cooperative Offices, one in Latin 
America (Rio de Janeiro), one in the 
Middle East (Cairo), one in Asia 
(Nanking), and the most recent ad- 
dition to the group, the office in 
South Asia (New Delhi). 

UNESCO’s principal channel to sci- 
entists all over the world is by way 
of the National Commissions of the 
various member nations. In addition 
to representatives from the medical 
and engineering sciences, we find the 
following scientists listed as mem- 
bers of our own National Commission: 
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Detlev W. Bronk, Arthur H. Comp- 
ton, Ruben Gustavson, Ross G. Har- 
rison, Harlow Shapley, Merle A. Tuve, 
Harold C. Urey, and Alexander Wet- 
more. 


Contact between the National Com- 
mission and the individual scientists 
of the United States is further fa- 
cilitated through a special “Commit- 
tee on UNESCO” of the National Re- 
search Council in Washington, the 
members of which are: Detlev W. 
Bronk, Ralph E. Cleland, J. S. Nich- 
olas, Merle A. Tuve, Maurice B. Viss- 
cher, Gene Weltfish, Dael L. Wolfle, 
Raymond L. Zwemer, and Bart J. 
Bok, Chairman. 


Information Services 
and Conferences 


The UNESCO Relations Staff, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, 
D. C., acts as the Executive Office for 
the U. S. National Commission and 
is the official distributing agency for 
printed and mimeographed informa- 
tion relating to UNESCO and its ac- 
tivities. This office has on hand copies 
of a variety of UNESCO Documents, 
many of which can be obtained free 
of charge or at small cost. The 
UNi:SCO Relations Staff issues a 
monthly bulletin “National Commis- 
sion News” which is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; subscription $1 per 
year. This bulletin contains current 
news reports regarding UNESCO ac- 
tivities, in this country as well as 
abroad, and has a monthly listing of 
the principal available UNESCO doc- 
uments. 


The National Research Council Com- 
mittee on UNESCO (2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D. C.) 
issues at irregular intervals a bul- 
letin “Science in UNESCO”, copies 
of which may be obtained free of 
charge either directly from the Na- 
tional Research Council, or upon re- 
quest from the office of the chairman 
at the Harvard College Observatory, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Close contact between the member 
nations and UNESCO is maintained in 
a variety of ways. Our State De- 
partment has at all times two resi- 
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dent observers at UNESCO Head- 
quarters in Paris and the United 
States is further represented on the 
Executive Board, which meets in Paris 
several times each year. Members 
of the U. S. National Commission and 
of collaborating committees, like the 
one established by the N.R.C., are 
always welcome at UNESCO Head- 
quarters and many visitors have been 
there during the past two years. 

The most important event of the 
year for UNESCO is the Annual Con- 
ference, attended by delegates from 
the many member nations. This year’s 
conference, at which the all-important 
decisions with regard to UNESCO’s 
program for 1949 will be taken, is 
to begin in the middle of November at 
Beirut; the one scientist who has 
been asked to attend this conference as 
an alternate delegate is Dr. W. Albert 
Noyes, Jr. of Rochester, the former 
President of the American Chemical 
Society, who played an important 
part in the preliminary planning of 
the UNESCO organization; there is 
not a single scientist on the long 
list of official advisers. 

The most recent meeting of the 
U.S. National Commission for UNES- 
CO was held in Boston on September 
27 to 29 for the purpose of analyz- 
ing UNESCO’s program for 1949 as 


proposed by the Executive Board. It © 


may be of interest to note that 
nine of the ten scientists and engi- 
neers on the National Commission at- 
tended the Boston meeting. In ad- 
dition the National Commission had 
invited four scientists, not members 
of the National Commission, to par- 
ticipate in the discussion. 

The summary of UNESCO’s activ- 
ities which follows is based upon in- 
formation received directly from 
UNESCO and upon the recommenda- 
tions made by the Boston meeting in 
regard to the 1949 program. 


Regional Offices and the 
Hylean-Amazon Institute 


The Latin-American Office was the 
first to be established and it has been 
especially occupied with the creation of 
the International Institute of the Hy- 
lean-Amazon. The Office was in charge 
of preliminary work for the Confer- 
ence on “The Development of Science 
in Latin America”, which was held 
at Montevideo between September 6th 
and 10th. Since the Hylean-Amazon 
Institute (see below) is now a reality, 
the scope of the Latin-American Office 
will be reviewed in the near future. 

The Office in the Middle East has 
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become a central scientific informa- 
tion bureau for the scientists in the 
region which it is serving. The Cairo 
Office is, more than any of the others, 
fulfilling the “post office function” 
for which the offices were originally 
intended. The Office in Nanking has 
been charged with the responsibility 
of distributing the remaining UNRRA 
engineering education equipment; for 
this purpose a branch office is being 
maintained in Shanghai. The Office 
is also promoting the flow of scientific 
periodicals to the area. The New 
Delhi Office was established in April 
1948 to cover Afghanistan, Burma, 
India, Indonesia, Pakistan and Siam. 
This Office has just begun to operate. 

One of the finest accomplishments 
of UNESCO to date has been the 
part that the organization has played 
in the establishment of the Hylean- 
Amazon Institute. The nine countries 
bordering on the unexplored great 
tropical forest region of the Amazon 
(called by von Humboldt “Hylea”, 
had long felt the need for a joint 
exploration of the potentialities of 
the region. But it was difficult for 
a single country to take the initiative 
and, at the suggestion of Brazil, 
UNESCO assumed responsibility for 
the initial planning. The Institute 
came into being officially at a con- 
ference called jointly by UNESCO 
and the governments of Peru and 
Brazil, which met at Iquitos, Peru, 
between April 30th and May 10th, 
1948. The headquarters for the In- 
terim Commission are now at Manaus, 
Brazil. The Final Act was signed 
by Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Holland, Italy, Peru, Venezuela, and 
France. The budget for the initial 
year of operation has been set at 
slightly over $300,000, to be con- 
tributed by the member nations. 

Membership in the Institute is open 
to all UNESCO countries, but since 
the Institute should be primarily the 
responsibility of the Amazon coun- 
tries, the U. S. Delegation to the Con- 
ference at Iquitos abstained from sign- 
ing any document. The U. S. Dele- 
gation did, however, express the de- 
sire for close collaboration between 
the Institute and various institutions 
in the United States. 

With the establishment of the In- 
stitute, UNESCO’s role as initiator 
has been completed. It is however 
expected that UNESCO will continue 
to cooperate closely with the Insti- 
tute and that in the future it will 
assist the Institute in carrying out 
projects related to UNESCO’s pro- 
gram. The 1949 program of UNESCO 





calls for exchange of information and 
of staff between UNESCO and the 
Institute and for the maintenance of 
common services and facilities. 


The N.R.C. Committee on UNESCO 
has already transmitted a number of 
suggestions from American scientists 
who. expressed the desire to work 
with the newly established Institute. 
The Committee stands ready to con- 
tinue with this activity and has also 
offered to act upon requests to be 
received from the Institute. 


United Nations Research 
Laboratories and Observatories 


Bulletin 7 “Science in UNESCO” 
issued by the N.R.C. Committee on 
UNESCO contains an outline of the 
inquiries undertaken by the United 
Nations and by UNESCO with re- 
gard to the establishment of UN 
Research Laboratories and Observa- 
tories. The N.R.C. Committee on 
UNESCO has requested comments 
from American scientists in regard 
to the various proposals; a Commit- 
tee of the American Chemical Society 
has just completed a critical analysis 
of the UN and UNESCO reports. 


The Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations has apparently 
no intention of dropping the matter; 
at the recent Geneva Conference of 
the Economic and Social Council it 
was voted to continue with the orig- 
inal inquiry and to make prepara- 
tions for an international conference 
of scientists, which is to deal with 
the subject. 


At the Boston meeting of the U. S. 
National Commission, special atten- 
tion was given to the project of 
establishing a UNESCO-sponsored In- 
ternational Computational Center to 
be associated with an International 
Astronomical Laboratory, and to be 
located somewhere in Europe. The 
International Astronomical Union has 
found that there is great interest in 
the establishment of such an institute 
among the astronomers from coun- 
tries without adequate telescopic 
equipment. Most observatories with 
large telescopes have already offered 
to make photographic material from 
their files available for study at the 
international laboratory, and it is 
estimated that the laboratory could 
be established on short notice and at 
a relatively low cost. 


During 1947 and 1948, UNESCO 
has spent each year approximately 
one quarter of a million dollars on 
grants-in-aid to the international sci- 
entific unions. These grants have 


























been used to pay for transportation 
expenses to international symposia 
and congresses, for travel grants, for 
publications, and for the support of 
laboratories and other services under 
the auspices of the international 
unions. These grants have made pos- 
sible the prompt post-war revival of 
international contacts in science and, 
looking back, it seems that it was 
a wise decision to make use of these 
existing organizations in the carry- 
ing out of one of UNESCO’s most 
urgent assignments in the sciences, 
that of promoting the prompt revival 
of international contacts among scien- 
tists. 


Sponsorship of Congresses 
and Scientific Abstracting 


The 1949 program for UNESCO by 
the Executive Board, calls for a con- 
tinuation of grants-in-aid and other 
similar forms of assistance to inter- 
national scientific and technological 
organizations, unions and _ societies. 
The Natural Sciences Panel at Boston 
assigned highest priority to grants- 
in-aid to international scientific or- 
ganizations and it seems, that in spite 
of opposition from some quarters, the 
program will be continued next year. 

A wisely administered program of 
grants-in-aid, aimed especially at par- 
ticipation by scientists of all ages, 
who would otherwise not be able to 
travel to international meetings, is 
the backbone of an effective natural 
sciences program for UNESCO. The 
grants-in-aid should be continued, not 
only because of their contribution to 
the laying of a solid foundation for 
the peace, but also because of their 
importance to the advancement of in- 
ternational relations in science and 
to world-wide scientific advance. 

It may not be inappropriate to 
bring out at this point that the sci- 
entists of the United States face cer- 
tain special problems with regard to 
participation in international scien- 
tific congresses. In many countries 
it has long been an established cus- 
tom for the government to pay for 
the travel expenses of official dele- 
gates to international scientific meet- 
ings. This has never been done to 
any great extent in the United States. 
Before the war, many American sci- 
entists could afford to attend a lim- 
ited number of international con- 
gresses at their own expense. Sinee 
the war, the cost of living has gone 
up and the cost of foreign travel has 
become so great that trips abroad can 
hardly be spared from the salaries of 


scientists. The Foundations, many 
of which have traditionally been help- 
ful in securing travel funds, have 
had difficulties of their own and they 
cannot be expected to carry an in- 
creased burden at this time. 

UNESCO’s grants-in-aid have made 
it possible for a good many Amer- 
ican scientists to attend congresses 
which otherwise they would have had 
to by-pass. If UNES- 
CO cannot continue to 
assist with the pay- 
ment of the travel ex- 
penses for a consider- 
able number of Ameri- 
can scientists, then 
the Government will 
have to come to the rescue, either 
through assistance from a National 
Science Foundation, or in some other 
way. Our Government must be made 
to realize that it is in the long-range 
interest of the United States to have 
adequate representation at interna- 
tional scientific meetings. 

UNESCO has done excellent work 
in the field of scientific abstracting. 
Through the deliberations of its In- 
terim Coordinating Committee on 
Medical and Biological Abstracting, 
some semblance of order has been 
brought about in the post-war chaos 
which threatened in the field of med- 
ical and biological abstracting. By 
the elimination of unnessary over- 
lapping between competing services, 
and by the placing of all services on 
a non-profit basis, UNESCO has saved 
quite a few dollars, pounds and guil- 
ders to subscribers in this country 
and abroad. It has been announced 
that a General International Con- 
ference on Scientific Abstracting will 
be held in Paris on June 20 to 25, 
1949. The N.R.C. Committee on UNES- 
CO, which was one of the first to urge 
action by UNESCO in the field of 
scientific abstracting, has established 
a sub-committee on scientific abstract- 
ing headed by Dr. Maurice B. Vis- 
scher. 


Results Achieved in 
Scientific Reconstruction 


UNESCO has an excellent record of 
accomplishment in the field of scien- 
tific reconstruction and _ rehabilita- 
tion. One of UNESCO’s first proj- 
ects was the assembling and distribu- 
tion to the war-devastated countries 
most needing them of fifty complete 
scientific workshop outfits of ma- 
chinery and tools; these outfits have 
apparently not only been very useful 





to the scientists of the countries re- 
ceiving them, but they have also been 
used widely in the construction of 
demonstration material for second- 
ary school courses in the sciences. 

During the past year much atten- 
tion has been given by UNESCO to 
a “Science Credits Scheme,” the gen- 
eral plan of which is to provide war- 
devastated laboratories with certain 
definite sums of money 
with which to buy 
those specific items of 
equipment which are 
most needed. The 
equipment which is 
to be purchased under 
this plan will not all 
have to come from the United States; 
in a conference held early in the sum- 
mer in Paris, representatives from 
several European countries (Great 
Britain, France, Sweden, Holland and 
Switzerland for instance) declared 
that they were in a position to pro- 
vide for a large number of much 
needed items of scientific equipment. 

The meeting of the Science Panel 
at Boston formally commended 
UNESCO for its activities in the field 
of scientific reconstruction and re- 
habilitation. It urged the organiza- 
tion to continue with vigor attempts 
toward obtaining an easing of import 
and export regulations and urged 
further that, in the carrying out of 
the program of scientific reconstruc- 
tion, UNESCO-sponsored sales of 
equipment needed for reconstruction 
purposes should be exempted 
currency controls. 

At the Boston meeting the Com- 
mittee on the Program of the U.S. 
National Commission quoted with ap- 
proval the general suggestion trans- 
mitted by the N.R.C. Committee on 
UNESCO, “urging that due consid- 
eration should be given to the needs 
of science in all schemes for the last- 
ing restoration of the economic life 
of the war-devastated countries.” 
There is, for example, no reason why 
scientific reconstruction should not be 
made an integral part of our own 
European Recovery Program or of 
Aid to China. 


from 


The Fellowship 
Program of UNESCO 


The first large grant by an organ- 
ization to UNESCO was one of 
$25,000 given two years ago by the 
American Chemical Society to pro- 
vide a number of UNESCO Fellow- 
ships. Several holders of those fel- 
lowships have already been selected 
and have begun their work. In 1947, 
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the N.R.C. Committee on UNESCO, 
in consultation with Dr. Needham in 
Paris, attempted to initiate a pro- 
gram of exchanges; offers of support 
came from the Carnegie Institute 
of Washington, the American Philo- 
sophical Society, the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, and from a number of univer- 
sities, notably Purdue, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, and Yale. Following UNESCO’s 
General Conference in Mexico City 
(Nov.-Dec., 1947), the original plan 
had to be modified considerably. In 
spite of several attempts, the N.R.C. 
Committee has been unable to secure 
the necessary funds for travel and 
the fellowships are therefore not yet 
acceptable to UNESCO. 

UNESCO’s own fellowship pro- 
gram has been rather slow in de- 
veloping. UNESCO is awarding eight 
fellowships in the field of “Science 
and Social Development,” but there 
are no other UNESCO fellowships in 
the sciences. It is perhaps worth not- 
ing that the largest recent foreign- 
student project, that of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was initiated and executed with hard- 
ly more than a general blessing from 
UNESCO. 

According to the proposed program 
for 1947, UNESCO “will award fel- 
lowships out of its own funds in ex- 
ceptional cases where its interests are 
clearly involved.” It does not seem 
likely that UNESCO will develop into 
a large fellowship-dispensing agency. 
Rather will the organization concen- 
trate its efforts upon the collection, 
analysis and publication of informa- 
tion on opportunities and demands 
for fellowships and upon the stimu- 
lation of provisions for additional 
fellowships and travel grants. Up to 
the present, UNESCO has indicated 
that its greatest concern is with fel- 
lowships and travel grants for mature 
scholars from war-devastated coun- 
tries. 


Nature Protection 
and Natural Resources 


The Natural Sciences Section of 
UNESCO has been quite active in the 
field of nature protection. Largely be- 
cause of its efforts, the formation of 
an International Union for the Pro- 
tection of Nature seems to be assured. 
The U.S. National Commission has 
recognized the importance of this 
field by the appointment of a special 
Panel on Nature Protection, headed 
by Mr. Harold J. Coolidge. 

UNESCO is participating in the 
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preparation of the forthcoming 
United Nations Conference on the 
Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources, which will be held in the 
United States during May and June, 
1949. The N.R.C. Committee on 
UNESCO has issued a special Bul- 
letin, No. 8, about the plans for this 
Conference. As hosts to the United 
Nations Conference, we of the United 
States have a special responsibility to 
see that the Conference succeeds. It 
is therefore encouraging to note that 
the U.S. National Commission de- 
clared itself in favor, by a vote of 
approximately 78 to 2, of the recom- 
mendation that “The Director-Gen- 
eral of UNESCO lend the fullest co- 
operation of UNESCO in support of 
the aims of the United Nations Sci- 
entific Conference on the Conservation 
and Utilization of Resources.” At 
Boston it was urged, that UNESCO 
should concern itself actively with the 
“scientific, educational, social, cul- 
tural and inspirational aspects of the 
field,” and “that special emphasis 
should be placed on the preservation 
of natural areas which have partic- 
ular importance for their aesthetic 
and non-materialistic value.” 


The Popularization 
of Science 


During the past six months UNES- 
CO has become active in the field of 
popularization of science. This activ- 
ity is being developed as a sort of 
joint enterprise in which the Depart- 
ments of Natural Sciences, Funda- 
mental Education, and Mass Media 
collaborate with the Ideas Bureau. 
One of the plans now under discus- 
sion is to arrange for several mobile 
units with exhibits and motion pic- 
tures which would serve to assist in 
the scientific education of the people 
of the backward countries. Exhibits 
in the field of atomic energy are 
among those now being planned. 
Work has begun on a film “Dividing 
the Stars,” depicting astronomy as 
the science which has inspired per- 
haps the closest cooperation on an 
international basis. Possibly a num- 
ber of scientific broadcasts, with sci- 
entists from. various countries par- 
ticipating, will be sponsored by 
UNESCO. 


The U.S. National Commission has 
designated Science Service in Wash- 
ington as the official contact agency 
for UNESCO’s program on the popu- 
larization of science; a committee of 
science writers, headed by Watson 
Davis of Science Service is prepar- 
ing a set of recommendations to 
UNESCO. It is hoped that UNESCO 





may soon find it possible to call two 
meetings, one of expert science 
writers, the other of science club 
leaders. The Boston meeting recom- 
mended that U.S. science clubs should 
undertake to cooperate with students 
abroad in the carrying out of science 
projects, in order to promete good in- 
ternational understanding among bud- 
ding scientists of all countries. 


The United Nations 
and UNESCO's Future 


In the scientific field there are 
many occasions for UNESCO to col- 
laborate closely with the United Na- 
tions. We have already noted UNES- 
CO’s participation in the inquiry with 
regard to possible UN Research Lab- 
oratories and Observatories and the 
part which UNESCO is playing in the 
forthcoming United Nations Resource 
Conference. UNESCO maintains a 
special Liaison Office at the United 
Nations in New York; this office has 
had to deal with such a variety of 
scientific questions that the N.R.C. 
Committee on UNESCO has recom- 
mended that at all times one of the 
scientists of the UNESCO staff be 
attached to the New York office. 

Most cordial relations exist between 
UNESCO and the other specialized 
agencies. UNESCO and the World 
Health Organization, for example, 
have each set aside a considerable 
sum of money for joint activities. It 
is proposed that, jointly with the 
World Health Organization, UNESCO 
will assist in the establishment of a 
permanent bureau for the coordina- 
tion of international congresses of 
medical sciences, and that the two or- 
gaizations will provide appropriate 
financial and other aid. 

In the summary which precedes I 
have purposely restricted myself to a 
specific recital of UNESCO’s activ- 
ities in the field of the natural sci- 
ences. Now let us have a look at the 
whole picture. I firmly believe that 
UNESCO is a great experiment, that 
it is worth doing, and that the organ- 
ization has done as well as it possibly 
could be expected to do under the 
present adverse world conditions. 

The tragedy of the present is that 
the United Nations has not been per- 
mitted to function as we all hoped it 
would. However, when one points to 
the fact that the Soviet Union has not 
joined UNESCO, one should also men- 
tion that several of the nations on the 
other side of the “iron curtain” notably 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary, 
are in UNESCO and actively so. One 
may charge that UNESCO has not 
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succeeded in its brief period of exist- 
ence in ridding the world from the 
mental disease of war, but I have al- 
ready answered this criticism by 
showing that UNESCO has made real 
progress in providing those of us who 
wish to work for peace with the 
mechanism and with opportunities for 
constructive hard work for the good 
cause. UNESCO has little to offer to 
the scientist who says “War is in- 
evitable; let us stay inside our labora- 
tories and allow the world to collapse 
without protest.” I like to think, how- 
ever, that these represent only a small 
minority of the American scientists. 
UNESCO should become the rallying 
point for those of us who wish to band 
together to ensure that scientists will 
make a maximum contribution to the 
prevention of war and to the estab- 
lishment of a better world order. 

The future of UNESCO is in the 
hands of the people, and that of the 
S in UNESCO more specifically in the 
hands of the scientists of the world. 
We should all inform ourselves fully 
about the current activities of UNES- 
CO, take the time to analyze the 
program and present constructive 
criticisms. The N.R.C. Committee on 
UNESCO has dedicated itself to the 
task of seeing to it that every sug- 
gestion submitted by an individual sci- 
entist, or group of scientists, shall 
receive a prompt and democratic 
hearing. 

Even more than critics, we need to- 
day people who will work for UNES- 
CO on a local or regional, on a 
national, and on an international level. 
Interested scientists will find that 
there are many such activities, not 
only in the scientific area, but also in 
the non-scientific areas of UNESCO’s 
activities. At present much work 
needs to be done on the supplement- 
ing of UNESCO’s fellowship program. 
Reconstruction and rehabilitation proj- 
ects are still urgent and provide 
ample scope for local activities. 

Participation is urged in UNESCO’s 
program on popularization of science 
and on the social implications of sci- 
ence, the latter a relatively new area 
of activity for UNESCO in which 
natural scientists and social scientists 
will be brought face to face. Scien- 
tists in many fields can assist in 
arousing community interest for the 
forthcoming United Nations Confer- 
ence on Resources. And finally, one 
should keep in mind that everyone 
who is active in some phase of the 
field of international relations in sci- 
ence, whether or not under direct aus- 
pices of UNESCO, is playing a part 
in the promotion of the basic aims 


of UNESCO in the sciences, which is 
the “building of the defenses of 
peace.” 

In closing, I wish to draw attention 
to an inquiry on “Science and the 
Maintenance of Peace,” which was 
initiated in June of this year by the 
Committee on Science and Its Social 
Relations of the International Council 
of Scientific Unions and which bears 
directly on the future of UNESCO. 
The CSSR addressed the following 
two questions to a small but repre- 
sentative number of scientists, who 
were known to have given consider- 
able thought to the problem of how 
scientists can contribute most effec- 
tively toward the maintenance of 
peace: 

1) In which measure do the meth- 
ods of international scientific work 
contribute to the creation of an inter- 
national spirit and to the maintenance 
of peace? 

2) In which ways could scientific 
organizations and scientists intensify 


their activities for the maintenance of 
peace ? 

Everyone who is interested in the 
future of UNESCO should ask him- 
self these two questions. In prepara- 
tion for the Boston meeting of the 
U.S. National Commission for UNES- 
CO, I prepared an interim report, 
based on the replies that have come to 
my attention; copies of this report are 
available upon request. A careful 
reading of the interim report may be 
helpful in the formulation of one’s 
personal answers to these two ques- 
tions. I would consider myself well 
repaid for the effort that has gone 
into the writing of this article if a 
good section of my readers would take 
the time for a long look at the Nat- 
ural Sciences Program of UNESCO 
and if everyone would ponder how he 
or she would answer the two ques- 
tions posed by the CSSR. I hope that 
many of you will send me your com- 
ments and replies for transmission to 
the CSSR and to UNESCO. 





FAS Forms Scientists 
Loyalty Committee 


(Continued from Page 342) 


complete freedom in their social lives 
enjoyed by other citizens, we do be- 
lieve, that in any case, restrictions im- 
posed should be made clear before a 
person begins secret work. Moreover, 
we believe that no restrictions of any 
sort should be placed on scientists do- 
ing unclassified work. The increas- 
ingly prevalent practice of ‘black- 
listing’ a man who was once refused 
clearance, thereby preventing him 
from obtaining employment for com- 
pletely unclassified work elsewhere, 
should be combatted. In our opinion, 
the elimination of all the above men- 
tioned injustices will in no way jeop- 
ardize national security and will, in 
fact, increase it by removing the at- 
mosphere of dread which smothers 
work, drives scientists from govern- 
ment research, and destroys much of 
the vitality of science. 


“As an example of a somewhat dif- 
ferent type of loyalty problem facing 
scientists today, we need only to men- 
tion the public defamation of one of 
America’s leading physicists, Dr. Ed- 
ward U. Condon, director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Scien- 
tists should take the lead in combat- 
ting this vicious type of character 
assassination and in ensuring full 


public understanding of the facts...” 

The Committee will cooperate with 
individuals and organizations which 
have similar objectives. In order that 
the activities may be more effective 
and in accord with the views of Ameri- 
can scientists, a panel of sponsors and 
consultants on major policy questions 
is being set up. The committee wel- 
comes not only information on indi- 
vidual clearance cases, but also sug- 
gestions and criticisms. A fund rais- 
ing campaign is being conducted to 
obtain contributions from scientists 
and the general public. 

The membership of the committee 
follows: W. A. Higinbotham, of Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, Chairman; 
A. S. Wightman of Princeton Univer- 
sity, Secretary; D. R. Hamilton, 
Princeton University, Treasurer; D. 
Bohm, R. Britten, and R. R. Bush, of 
Princeton University; Albert Einstein, 
of the Institute for Advanced Study; 
L. P. Eisenhart, Dean Emeritus of the 
Graduate School of Princeton Univer- 
sity; S. A. Goudsmit, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory; M. S. Livingston, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy; Stuart Mudd, University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Medicine; H. D. 
Smyth, chairman of the physics de- 
partment of Princeton University; 
Lyman Spitzer, Jr., director of the 
Princeton Observatory; Oswald Veb- 
len, Institute for Advanced Study; 
and Irving Wolff, RCA Laboratories 
in Princeton. 
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FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 





UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Condensations of earlier semi-annual reports from the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Congress have epnenens in the BUL- 
O 


LETIN (Vol. 3, No. 9; Vol. 4, No. 3). 


the Fourth Report 


Chapter | in slightly condensed form and Chapter IV in full, were 
printed in Vol. 4, No. 9. We continue in this issue the conden- 
sation of Chapters Ill, V, VI, and VII, dealing with Particle 
Accelerators, Construction Progress, the Raw Materials Program, 


and Administration. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
PARTICLE ACCELERATORS 


The number of particle accelerators! 
—-cyclotrons, synchrotrons, betatrons, 
linear accelerators, etc.—in opera- 
tion in 50 U. S. laboratories and at 
least 10 abroad will be more than 
doubled by construction that is al- 
ready scheduled. And at least two 
dozen of the new atom smashers will 
be capable of bombarding the nu- 
cleus with particles accelerated to 
more than 100 million electron volts 
—an energy produced by only a sin- 
gle machine today. 

The Commission’s particle accelera- 
tor program has been marked by 
two important events in 1948. The 
meson, a primary nuclear particle, 
was artificially produced and observed 
in the laboratory for the first time 
in the giant 184-inch synchrocyclotron 
operated with AEC funds in the Ra- 
diation Laboratory of the University 
of California at Berkeley; and plans 
were completed by the contractors 
and staff of the Commission for the 
construction of two new multibillion- 
electronvolt proton-synchrotrons, 
many times more powerful than the 
present Berkeley machine. 


The Meson and the 
Multibillion-Volt Accelerators 


On February 21, workers in the 
Berkeley Radiation Laboratory re- 
corded on photographic emulsion 
plates placed within the 184-inch 
cyclotron the presence of mesons, 
hitherto observed only in cosmic rays. 
The meson is an evanescent high- 
energy particle intimately associated 
with those fundamental nuclear proc- 
esses that are still largely mysterious 
to scientists. When available under 
controlled laboratory conditions, the 
meson is expected to be an important 
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tool for studying the nature of the 
forces that hold the nucleus together. 

The 184-inch Berkeley machine— 
the world’s greatest at this time— 
possesses barely enough power to 
produce low-energy mesons. During 
the past year, physicists in the Com- 
mission’s laboratories have been stu- 
dying the feasibility of constructing 
machines powerful enough to acceler- 
ate particles to energies of several 
billion electron volts. By the end of 
1947, the Berkeley Radiation Lab- 
oratory and the AEC’s Brookhaven 
National Laboratory on Long Island 
had completed the necessary theoret- 
ical work and submitted proposals to 
build such machines. After staff stu- 
dy, and upon the recommendation of 
its General Advisory Committee, the 
Commission approved, in April, the 
following specific plans for machine 
construction: 

A 30-foot-radius proton-synchrotron 
to be constructed at Brookhaven; to 
yield protons with energies between 
two and three biliion electron volts 
(BEV); to take about three years 
to build; and to cost approximately 
$3,000,000. 

A 55-foot-radius proton-synchrotron 
to be constructed at Berkeley; to yield 
protons with energies between six 
and seven BEV; to take four or five 
years to build; and to cost approx- 
imately $9,000,000. 

The Brookhaven machine, acceler- 
ating protons in a track almost four 
times the radius of that of the pres- 
ent Berkeley cyclotron, will develop 
energies about seven times as great 
—sufficient to produce mesons plenti- 


1. Cyclotrons, synchrotrons, and betatrons are 


particle accelerators employing large electro- 
magnets to hold the paths of the particles 
being accelerated in closed or spiral orbits. 
These machines are to be contrasted with 
accelerators not employing electromagnets in 
which the paths are straight lines, e. g., linear 


accelerators and Van de Graaff generators. 


fully. The Berkeley proton-synchro- 
tron is expected to accelerate par- 
ticles with approximately 18 times 
as much energy as the 184-inch cyclo- 
tron. 

The ring-shaped magnet of the pro- 
posed Berkeley proton-synchrotron 
will require 10,000 tons of steel, ap- 
proximately the quantity needed for 
a heavy cruiser. When it is con- 
sidered that the proton, the nuclear 
particle to be controlled by this mag- 
net, weighs only one in 17 million bil- 
lion billion parts of an ounce, some 
conception of the forces applied to the 
particles may be obtained. In both 
machines, protons will be accelerated 
nearly to the speed of light—the max- 
imum speed possible under the theory 
of relativity. In the Brookhaven pro- 
ton-synchrotron, the particles while 
being accelerated will travel a dis- 
tance of more than 150,000 miles— 
the equivalent of six times around 
the earth—in less than a _ second’s 
time. 

The synchrotron principle for the 
multibillion-volt acceleration of pro- 
tons was conceived independently dur- 
ing the war by physicists in the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia. Thus far the only known 
plans for such machines abroad have 
been made at the University of Bir- 
mingham, England, where construc- 
tion is already under way. 

Design of the American proton- 
synchrotrons is ‘the achievement of two 
exceptionally competent teams of nu- 
clear physicists. The Berkeley Radia- 
tion Laboratory has pioneered the en- 
tire development of high-energy nu- 
clear bombardment. The Brookhaven 
Laboratory is a center of nuclear re- 
search for the great universities of 
the East. At these two locations the 
new machines will be ideally situated 
for maximum utilization of talent in 
the particle accelerator field. 

Today there are more than 50 par- 
ticle accelerators operating in the 
United States in the high-energy (mil- 
lion electron volt) range. An almost 
equal number are now scheduled for 
construction. A few of these, notably 
the synchrocyclotrons under construc- 
tion at Columbia University, the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology are to be giant 
atom smashers with power in the 
range of that of the 184-inch cyclo- 
tron, designed to extend the frontiers 
of fundamental knowledge. 


The great majority of them, how- 
ever, are laboratory workhorses in- 
tended to operate, day in, day out, 
bombarding various target substances 
to get information and to produce 
materials obtainable in no other way. 
The information that they produce 
—about the nuclear characteristics 
of materials, for instance, or the be- 
havior of nuclei under bombardment, 
or the fission and transmutation of 
elements—is basic to many kinds of 
scientific work and particularly to 
the development of atomic energy. 
ihe actual materials that they pro- 
auce—isotopes not obtainable from 
atomic piles—are essential in today’s 
jaboratories and especially in the in- 
vestigation of such problems as the 
eifect of radiation and radioactive 
materials upon living things. 


The Commission's 
Accelerator Program 


There are now seven particle ac- 
celerators of various types working 
in the Commission’s program. Three 
more are under construction; and 10 
others are planned. 


Accelerators now in operation in 
the Commission’s program are located 
at the Radiation Laboratory in Ber- 
keley and the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory. In addition to the 184- 
inch cyclotron, Berkeley has a 60-inch 
cyclotron (a pioneer machine, in which 
plutonium was first produced), which 
has operated steadily for more than a 
year bombarding materials for the 
Commission’s research projects, chief- 
ly in the field of biology and medicine, 
at Berkeley and Oak Ridge. Also at 
Berkeley is a linear accelerator con- 
structed on an experimental basis to 
determine the possibility of produc- 
ing billion-volt protons by straight- 
line acceleration. Now that experience 
has shown the proton-synchrotron de- 
sign to be more feasible for this pur- 
pose, the completed section of the 
linear accelerator has been put to 
work in physical investigations in 
the 20—40 million-electron-volt range, 
At Los Alamos are four accelerators 
working in the specialized physical 
research associated with the program 
of that laboratory: a 40-inch cyclo- 


tron, a 20-MEV betatron, a 2-MEV 
Van de Graaff generator, and a 200- 
KEV Cockcroft-Walton accelerator. 

Now under construction in Commis- 
sion laboratories are: 

A Synchrotron (virtually complete) 
at Berkeley which will for the first 
time accelerate electrons to energies 
of 300 million electron volts. The 
machine may prove capable of split- 
ting nuclear particles: neutrons and 
protons. 

A Van de Graff electrostatic gen- 
erator (4 MEV) at Argonne National 
Laboratory, chiefly for study of the 
nuclear characteristics of materials 
used in the reactor program. 

A Van de Graaff generator (3.5 
MEV) at Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory, for general nuclear research. 

Scheduled for construction, in ad- 
dition to the two previously described 
multibillion-volt machines at Brook- 
haven and Berkeley, are: 

Two 60-inch cyclotrons (30 MEV) 
for Argonne and Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratories, to be used in both 
physical and medical research. 

Five betatrons for various labora- 
tories of the Commission and insti- 
tutions in its program, to produce 
high-energy radiations for use main- 
ly in medical research. 

A Van de Graff generator (12 
MEV) for Los Alamos Laboratory, 
for special research in nuclear phys- 
ics. This type of electrostatic genera- 
tor makes possible a variation and 
precise control of particle energy not 
feasible with the miultimillion-volt 
cyclotrons and synchrotrons, and the 
Los Alamos machine will provide 
data much needed for solution of the 
nuclear physics, chemistry, and en- 
gineering problems of that laborato- 
ry. It will be more than twice as 
powerful as any similar machine now 
in existence. 

The Commission’s joint support of 
a scientific program with the Office 
of Naval Research will include finan- 
cial assistance for the operation of 
a number of other particle accelera- 
tors engaged in research associated 
with atomic energy in university lab- 
oratories throughout the country. 





CHAPTER V. 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS 


In the spring of 1948, construction 
of new production plants, research 
laboratories, and housing and com- 
munity facilities mounted to a high 
rate. Work accomplished during the 
3 months of April, May, and June 
was about as great as the total for 
the entire year of 1947. 

Production facilities accounted for 
more than half of construction ex- 
penditure, research facilities for 12 
percent, and housing and community 
facilities 32 percent. 

Plants for the processing of source 
materials and the manufacture of fis- 
sionable materials are being expanded 
in a major undertaking. 

The bulk of this extensive construc- 
tion job is at the Hanford plutonium 
works. There more than 15,000 con- 
struction workers are now employed 
on additions to plant, plus the con- 
struction of auxiliary facilities for 
transportation, utilities, storage, hous- 
ing, and community needs. 

A program of construction to re- 
place and extend temporary wartime 
facilities is just getting started at 
Los Alamos. 

The building of major research fa- 
cilities as of June 1948 was going on 
at several of the Commission’s in- 
stallations. A site had been acquired 
in DuPage County, Ill., near Chica- 
go, for the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory, and site work had begun. 
The new permanent plant of this lab- 
oratory, a major national center for 
atomic energy research, is estimated 
to cost about 57 million dollars and 
is scheduled for completion early in 
1951. Temporary structures are now 
in place. 

After delays caused by a severe 
winter, the construction program at 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory 
on Long Island, New York, is nearly 
on schedule again and is almost one- 
half complete. Building of the experi- 
mental nuclear reactor, which will 
help make Brookhaven a center of 
scientific work, is well under way. 

Extensive new physics and chemis- 
try laboratories were started at the 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory at 
Schenectady, N. Y., where the entire 
17 million dollar project is now al- 
most 20 percent complete. 

At the Radiation Laboratory at the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
a synchrotron which will accelerate e- 
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lectrons to energies of 300 million elec- 
tron volts, is virtually complete, and 
building of a new central research 
laboratory is about to begin. 


Extensive new construction of 
housing and community facilities got 
under way during the first half of 
1948 at all three of the Commission’s 
town sites. At Oak Ridge, the major 
effort is to replace substandard war- 
built housing and community facili- 
ties for a city of 36,000. By June, 
contracts had been let for about 500 
new housing units, together with re- 
lated community facilities and im- 
provements. 


The work programs at Los Alamos 
and Richland (Hanford) are still 
rapidly expanding; and the effort has 
been to provide proper shelter for 
people already in the program and 
prepare for scheduled growth of pop- 
ulation. Work on about 600 new hous- 
ing units has been started at Los 
Alamos. At Richland, one group of 
450 houses was complete. The new 
housing being built also includes a 
group of 397 houses and apartments, 
virtually complete, and another group 
of 1,000 houses, well started. At the 
Richland construction camp, barracks, 
portable houses, trailer spaces, utili- 
ties, stores, and recreational facilities 
to provide for 13,300 workers and 
some 6,000 of their dependents were 
largely completed. 


The construction program on which 
the Commission has embarked will 
extend over several years and is ex- 
pected to cost about one and a quar- 
ter billion dollars. Up to June 30, 
1948, only about 20 percent of this 
expenditure had been made, and the 
peak of construction activity is not 
expected to be reached until 1949 
or later. 


CHAPTER VI. 
RAW MATERIALS PROGRAM 


A substantial part of the uranium 
used in the American atomic energy 
program has come from the high- 
grade ore deposits of the Belgian 
Congo and Canada, with the greater 
amount from the Belgian Congo. 


The Commission’s program for for- 
eign procurement of uranium is di- 
rected toward increasing the supplies 
available through expansion of pro- 
duction from existing sources and 
development of new production which 
may be available to this country. 

To enlarge the available uranium 
supplies to the maximum, the Com- 
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mission has also embarked upon a 
program of expanding domestic pro- 
duction. The Colorado plateau area is 
an important domestic source. The 
deposits here, however, are quite low- 
grade compared with the deposits in 
the Belgian Congo and with some in 
Canada and Europe. 

The aim of the domestic program 
is to stimulate the discovery and pro- 
duction of domestic uranium by pri- 
vate competitive enterprise. The ma- 
jor elements of the program are: 

1. Government-guaranteed 
10-year minimum prices for 
domestic refined uranium, 
high-grade uranium ores, and 
mechanical concentrates. 

2. A bonus of $10,000 for 
the discovery and production 
of high-grade uranium ores 
from new domestic deposits. 

3. Government-guaranteed three- 
year minimum prices for the low- 
grade carnotite and roscoelite-type 
uranium-vanadium ores of the Colo- 
rado plateau area and Government 
operation of two vanadium-uranium 
plants in that area. 

Preliminary plans for the Colorado 
plateau area have been completed and 
the ore purchase program is under 
way. The Commission has purchased 
two plants for processing the ores— 
one from War Assets Administration 
and one from the U. S. Vanadium 
Corporation—and negotiations are in 
progress for the operation of a third 
plant. These three plants have been 
idle since the war and approximately 
one year will be required to rehabili- 
tate and modernize them for efficient 
operation. During the construction 
period, stockpiles will be accumulated 
to assure a continuous ore supply 
when operations commence. Two pri- 
vately-operated plants will continue 
to supply finished products under con- 
tracts with the Commission. 

The announcement of the domestic 
uranium program has created wide- 
spread interest in searching for ura- 
nium deposits in the continental 
United States and Alaska. Several 
hundred inquiries are received by 
the Commission each week and many 
others are received by the U. S. 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines. Mining activity in the Colora- 
do plateau area has rapidly increased 
and plans are under way for large- 
scale production by mining companies 
and individual operators. It is ex- 
pected that production will equal or 
exceed that of the war period when 
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jy the ores were mined for vanadium 


under a government buying program. 
In addition to mining, private in- 
terests are planning extensive devel- 
opment and exploration programs. 
This work has been encouraged by a 
provision in the Commission’s price 
schedule which includes a develop- 
ment allowance. The Commission rec- 
ognizes that, in line with the policies 
expressed in the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, development and production 
of uranium ores can be stimulated 
most effectively by the type 
of private operations respon- 
sible for the growth and ef- 
ficiency of the American min- 
ing industry. 

The Commission is also ex- 
panding its own domestic ex- 
ploration development and 
research relating to raw 
materials. This work is designed to 
aid rather than limit the operations 
of private enterprise in prospecting, 
ore production, and ore beneficiation. 
In general, deposits of uranium dis- 
covered by the Commission on public 
lands are expected to be made avail- 
able for development by private opera- 
tors on an equitable basis. 

Research activities in the field of 
raw materials include programs for 
improving existing processes for 
treatment of Colorado carnotite ores 
and for the development of new proc- 
esses which may make available other 
low-grade sources of uranium. These 
research programs are being carried 
out by a number of industrial, edu- 
cational, and governmental research 
organizations. 

Attention is also being given to 
other mineral products, which have, 
or may have, special applications in 
the field of atomic energy. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ADMINISTRATION 


Personnel Security Program 


Pursuant to section 10 of the Atom- 
ic Energy Act of 1946, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation makes a “full 
background” investigation of the 
character, associations, and loyalty of 
each employee of the Commission, 
and also of each employee of a con- 
tractor whose work involves access 
to restricted data. The Atomic Ener- 
gy Act requires that such an investi- 
gation and determination be made not 
only for new applicants for employ- 
ment but also for the very large 
group of persons who were already 
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employed on atomic energy work and 
had been given access by the Man- 
hattan Engineer District to atomic 
energy information. 

Only a small percentage of the in- 
vestigations bring forward considera- 
tions that may be substantially ad- 
verse to the character, loyalty, and 
associations of employees or appli- 
cants. However, owing to the novelty 
and the gravity of the questions pre- 
sented in evaluating such cases, each 
of them consumes much time of con- 
siderable numbers of officials. For 
these reasons, the personnel security 
program has proved to be a significant 
part of the work load of the Com- 
mission and its staff, and a_ sub- 
stantial amount of administrative ex- 
pense is accounted for by this re- 
quirement. 

To assist it in meeting the complex 
problems in this field the Commission 
has appointed a five-member Person- 
nel Security Review Board. Members 
of this Board are: 

Owen J. Roberts, former Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, Chairman. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, president, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

Hon. Joseph C. Grew, former Under 
Secretary of State. 

George M. Humphrey, president, 
M. A. Hanna Co. 

H. W. Prentis, Jr., president, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 

This Board serves in an advisory 
capacity to make recommendations as 
to the appropriate disposition of 
specific cases, and also to make gen- 
eral recommendations with respect to 


personnel security standards and prac- 
tices. 


Interim Procedure 
Is Introduced 


The Commission is convinced that 
a hearing procedure should be in 
effect to give the fairest possible hear- 
ing to employees whose eligibility for 
security clearance has been drawn 
into question. On April 15, 1948, the 
Commission issued an Interim Pro- 
cedure pursuant to which employees 
would have the opportunity to ap- 
pear before an impartial local per- 
sonnel security board, which would 
make recommendations as to security 
clearance after sifting all available 
evidence. This Interim Procedure, 
which the Commission intends to re- 


vise in the light of further experience 
in the handling of the cases, may be 
outlined as follows: 


(a) The employee is notified of the 
basis for the question concerning his 
eligibility for security clearance, in 
as much detail as security considera- 
tions permit. 


(b) The employee is given an oppor- 
tunity to answer the question concern- 
ing the security clearance, both in 
writing and in a hearing before a 
local personnel security board ap- 
pointed by the Manager of Directed 
Operations for the area in which he 
is employed. 


(c) In his appearance before the 
local board the employee may be rep- 
resented by counsel of his own choos- 
ing and may present evidence in his 
behalf in person and through wit- 
nesses. 


(d) On the basis of all of the evi- 
dence before it, including the em- 
ployee’s written explanation and in- 
formation submitted by the employee 
during his appearance before the local 
board, the local board makes a rec- 
ommendation to the Manager of Di- 
rected Operations as to whether secur- 
ity clearance should be granted. It 
is the practice for this recommenda- 
tion to be accompanied by a memo- 
randum in which the local board ana- 
lyzes the case. 


(e) The local Manager then reviews 
the entire record in the case, includ- 
ing the local board’s recommendation, 
and in turn makes a recommendation 
to the General Manager of the Com- 
mission as to whether security clear- 
ance should be granted. 


(f) If the Manager of Directed 
Operations recommends that clearance 
be denied, the employee is so notified 
and has an opportunity to request 
that the Personnel Security Review 
Board review this adverse recom- 
mendation. Provision is also made for 
the General Manager to submit a 
case to the Personnel Security Review 
Board on his own initiative, with ap- 
propriate notice to the employee. On 
the basis of its review, the Personnel 
Security Review Board makes a rec- 
ommendation to the General Manager 
to assist him in his final determina- 
tion as to security clearance. 

These hearings are not confined 
solely to the question of loyalty. With- 
out minimizing the importance of loy- 
alty, it should be stated that loyalty 
constitutes but one of the factors 
that must be examined to determine 
eligibility for access to restricted 


data, and the issues most often pre- 
sented before the Commission’s local 
boards have involved questions of 
character and associations and not 
loyalty. 

Whether hearings should be grant- 
ed to applicants for employment, as 
they are for persons already employed 
on atomic energy work, is a matter 
currently under consideration by the 
Commission. 

In any hearing procedure based on 
information contained in investiga- 
tive reports, one of the principal 
difficulties encountered is that of at- 
tempting to afford employees an op- 
portunity to confront and _ cross- 
examine persons who have furnished 
information unfavorable to them. Un- 
der the Atomic Energy Act, the FBI 
report is the primary source of such 
information. There will be some cases 
in which important information comes 
from a source which the FBI has des- 
ignated as confidential and which 
therefore the Commission may not 
properly disclose. In such a case the 
employee will not have an opportuni- 
ty to confront and cross-examine the 
person who supplied the information. 
It is hoped that it will be possible 
to keep these situations to a minimum, 
and that the sources of significant in- 
formation bearing on the case can 
be available at a local board hearing. 

As of July 15, 1948 there have been 
15 hearings conducted before local 
personnel security boards, including 
one which occurred prior to the is- 
suance of Interim Procedure of April 
15th. While most of these cases are 
still in process, six have been finally 
disposed of; and of these six, secu- 
rity clearance has been granted in 
five instances and denied in one. 


Labor Relations 
at the Oak Ridge Site 


As described in the Third Semi- 
annual Report, labor negotiations at 
the Oak Ridge gaseous diffusion plant 
(K-25) resulted in the signing of 
the new contract, without any work 
stoppage, although a vote of the 
local union membership authorized 
the union officers to call a strike in 
the event negotiations were unsuccess- 
ful. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy held hearings on the subject 
of labor policy in atomic energy 
plants on March 9, 10, 12, 15 and 16, 
1948. 


The first witness was the Chair- 
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man of the Commission, who pre- 
sented the views of the Commission 
and submitted for insertion in the 
record the two reports previously 
furnished to the Joint Committee, 
as well as a report prepared by the 
staff of the Commission with respect 
to the then current labor dispute at 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
(X-10), the parties being the Com- 
mission’s contractor, the Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation and 
the Atomic Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, A. F. of L. 


The labor dispute at Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory (X-10) was set- 
tled on June 15 without any stoppage 
of work. During the course of nego- 
tiations, however, the employees in- 
volved in the dispute voted to strike 
unless a settlement was reached on 
March 5. Accordingly, on March 5, 
the President issued Executive Or- 
der No. 9934, creating a Board of 
Inquiry pursuant to the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947. At the 
President’s request, both parties 
agreed to maintain the status quo 
until March 19. 


On March 15, the Board of Inquiry 
submitted its first report. Thereupon, 
at the request of the President, the 
Attorney General, on March 19, in- 
stituted action and obtained an in- 
junction in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District 
of Tennessee, pursuant to the 
Labor Management Relations Act. 


At an election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board, on 
June 1 and 2, the employees, by a 
vote of 771 to 26, voted not to accept 
the final offer of settlement as made 
by the employer. Consequently, on 
June 11, pursuant to Section 210 of 
the Labor Management Relations Act, 
the injunction was dis- 
charged on motion of the 
Attorney General. The par- 
ties continued negotiations, 
with the assistance of the 
Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, and on 
June 15 reached agreement 
on the terms of a new con- 
tract. 

The Commission decided 
at the outset of its tenure 
that major operations 
should be carried forward by non- 
governmental contractors, both in- 
dustrial and academic, with respon- 
sibility and commensurate authority 
for managerial decisions comparable 
to those exercised in their private ac- 
tivities. A year and a half of ex- 
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perience has strengthened the Com- 
mission’s belief that this is by all 
odds the best way to advance this 
new technology. 


The Commission has sought active- 
ly to obtain voluntary agreement by 
its contractors and by the labor or- 
ganizations representing their em- 
ployees on an over-all labor relations 
program that would include positive 
assurance against work stoppages. 

If accepted voluntarily, such a pro- 
gram would have much to recommend 
it. But it is the Commission’s view 
that imposition by the Commission 
of a labor relations program, not ac- 
cepted voluntarily would seriously im- 
pede the support and drive required 
to push ahead rapidly in this enter- 
prise. 

Consequently the Commission feels 
that legislation directed toward a 
special labor policy for the atomic 
energy enterprise would not be desir 
able at this time. 


Community Organization 
in Commission Towns 


For obvious reasons, the great 
plants at Oak Ridge and Hanford for 
manufacturing fissionable material 
and the laboratories at Los Alamos 
for fabrication of these materials 
into weapons were in wartime built 
in locations remote from towns and 
cities. 

The Commission took over, as part 
of the atomic energy production and 
research enterprise, the management 
of three towns—Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
(population now some 36,000) Rich- 
land, Wash. (30,000), and Los Ala- 
mos, N. Mex. (8,000). 


The Commission believes that it is 
important that the affairs of these 
towns be carried on and 
their development pointed 
in such a way as to give 
the people who live there 
a growing opportunity to 
live as nearly the normal 
life of Americans in an 
American community as the 
special circumstances will 
permit. It is also important 
that the costs to the Fed- 
LN eral Treasury of town op- 
eration be known and be 
not excessive. 

During the past 6 months the Com- 
mission has examined the operations 
of these three towns with the 
objectives of (1) reducing  sub- 
sidies and eliminating excess costs 
and services; (2) getting precise and 


comparable fiscal information for all 
three communities through uniform 
accounting systems and policies; (3) 
separating from governmental serv- 
ices the real estate and commercial 
operations. 


A program is being worked out at 
Richland to enable private businesses, 
at their own expense, to construct 
buildings on Government land for the 
additional commercial operations re- 
quired for the expanding permanent 
town of Richland. Long term leases 
or licenses will be entered into with 
the persons erecting the buildings and 
operating the commercial establish- 
ments. 

The Commission announced in June 
the decision to remove the town of 
Oak Ridge from the controlled area 
near the end of 1948. When this is 
done, Oak Ridge will be in the same 
status as Richland, where many of 
the persons employed at the Hanford 
Works live. The production plants at 
Oak Ridge, as at Hanford, will of 
course, continue to be in controlled 
areas. 

Of the 69,000 acres in the Los Ala- 
mos Project area, some 65,400 were 
transferred from the Forest Service. 
It appears that this land remains 
under the jurisdiction of the State 
of New Mexico. The remaining 3,600 
acres were bought from private 
owners. The small parcels of land 
comprising this 3,600 acres are scat- 
tered throughout the Project. It ap- 
pears that, owing to the manner of 
acquisition, these parcels fall under 
Federal rather than State jurisdic- 
tion. 

Since much of the land in the resi- 
dential section of Los Alamos is in 
this doubtful jurisdictional status, 
many residents may not have access 
to the normal judicial processes of 
county and State. 

The Commission has decided to re- 
quest Federal legislation returning 
to the State of New Mexico jurisdic- 
tion over those 3,600 acres. 


A Patent Board Is 
To Be Set Up 


Section 11 of the Atomic Energy 
Act provides for the designation of a 
Patent Compensation Board. Upon 
the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion’s Patent Advisory Panel, the 
Commission has now adopted general 
rules of procedure of this Board pub- 
lished in the Federal Register for 
June 24, 1948. The members of the 
Board have not yet been designated. 








